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From New York to Halifax on the Seafarer 


AM essaying the difficult task 

of telling about a yachting cruise 
in a way that will interest not only 
laymen but yachtsmen. One class 
oi readers wants no nautical techni- 
calities, and the other wants no 
descriptions of places and scenery. 
The books of Lady Brassey inter- 
est one class, the Track of the Ty- 
phoon the other. I fear I shall 
fully satisfy neither, but I can at 
least make the attempt. 

In the late winter of 1922, I be- 
came the proud possessor of the 
schooner yacht Seafarer and spent 
two strenuous weeks in May at a 
Long Island shipyard getting her 
ready for the cruise. The yacht is 
64 feet long on deck, 45 feet water 
line, 1514 feet beam, and draws 8 
feet 10 inches. The ballast consists 
of an iron shoe on the keel of nine 
tons and inside pig lead ballast of 
the same weight. Because the bal- 
last is partly inside the motion is 
easier in a heavy sea. She is flush 
deck, that is, nothing breaks the 
deck but the companionway and 
skylights. Going below by a curved 
stairway one enters a passageway, 
called the steerage, with a wash 
room on one side, and a single 
Stateroom on the other; aft is a 
double stateroom, with a door lead- 
ing to the wash room. Going for- 
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ward one enters the main cabin, 
with two fixed berths, transoms in 
front of them which extend and 
inake two more berths, a dining 
table, two buffets and china closets ; 
forward of that is a good sized 
galley, with sink and running water, 
a coal stove and a large refrigera- 
tor holding 600 pounds of ice; and 
forward of the galley, a forecastle 


with four berths for the crew. 
Acetylene burners furnish the 
light. Two small boats are carried 


on davits, one being a power launch 
holding about ten persons. 

In ordinary weather five sails are 
used, main, fore, two head sails and 
a fisherman’s staysail. A _ balloon 
jib, a storm jib, and a storm try- 
sail are also carried, which the lay 
reader can take my word for as 
being the usual equipment. 

In case of calm the power 
launch will tow the yacht about 
four miles an hour. But outside 
of Long Island Sound one seldom 
finds many hours of calm, and on 
our whole cruise we only towed 
twice. 

We left Glen Cove on May 28th 
at 3:30 P. M. and with a light west- 
erly breeze got as far as Black 
Rock, near Bridgeport, that eve- 
ning at ten o’clock. No one seemed 
anxious to sail all night so we spent 





the night there, and were away the 
next morning at six o’clock, and, 
with a fair southwesterly breeze 
dropped anchor in that cozy little 
harbor of Stonington at five o'clock 
in the afternoon. Behind the three 
breakwaters one is protected from 
any winds or seas and can anchor 
within a_ stone’s throw of the 
wharves of that sleepy old town, 
where the early inhabitants fought 
off the British in by-gone days, and 
where some of the old whaling and 
sealing fleet made their home port. 
If one should look up Mr. Stivers 
he would spend a pleasant hour 
with a pleasant man and hear all 
about the old whaling town. 


Leaving Stonington the next 
morning about eight-thirty we ran 
out of Fishers Island Sound at 
Watch Hill and then first met the 
ocean swell and felt that we were 
at last at sea. Point Judith had 
little terror for us because the wind 
was light and the sea, though never 
smooth there, was not bad enough 
to bother any one. We ran up the 
western passage of Narragansett 
Bay to the head, with the usual 
strong summer afternoon south- 
west wind, and then beat down the 
narrow channel to East Greenwich 
and did full justice to a fine dinner 
at the home of one of our party. 
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The next day we ran around 
Beaver Tail to Newport Harbor 
and spent the following day with 
the usual sight-seeing on the part 
of some of the party. The writer 
found enough to occupy himself in 
getting supplies, water, etc. A man 
never realizes what housekeeping 
means till he goes cruising and has 
the never-ending duty of buying 
provisions every day. When one 
is fairly started, perhaps five miles 
out to sea, and is informed that 
“we need some sugar and bread” 
one realizes that the blessing of not 
having a telephone ringing at in- 
opportune moments is a mixed 
blessing. 

June third we were held in port 
by fog and rain, and that night the 
wind was so heavy that we let go 
our heavy anchor. Fortunately, 
and most miraculously, the sky- 
lights didn’t leak a drop and our 
cabins were as cozy as one could 
ask, and it was very comforting to 
be in a snug harbor with the wind 
whistling through the rigging, and 
the rain pelting the deck, with just 
enough motion to rock one to sleep. 

June fourth began with a calm, 
but it was clear, and one could al- 
most count on the southwest wind 
coming up later. We got under 
way at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, 
slowly beat down that wonderful 
harbor to Brenton’s Reef buoy and 
then started sheets and set our 
course for Sow and Pigs Light- 
ship at the entrance to Vineyard 
Sound, and rounding that, ran be- 
fore a fine breeze up the Sound to 
Vineyard Haven, once called 
Holmes’ Hole, where we dropped 
anchor at seven o’clock. There are 
few more beautiful sails than that 
up Vineyard Sound before a sou’- 
wester, and when one rounds West 
Chop and beats up the harbor the 
wind seems to be given especial 
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Seafarer is a fine type of small schooner for coastwise or off-shore cruising. 


power from some unknown source, 
and the sail up to the anchorage is 
truly some sport. 

We left next morning at 9:30 
but there was practically no wind 
and we drifted about in the Sound 
between East Chop and West Chop, 
called the Chops of the Channel, 
and where the tidal currents are 
very swift, till two o’clock, when 
the reliable old southwest wind 
came up quite strong, and we made 
good time down the Sound, making 
Cross Rip Lightship at 3:45 P. M., 
Tuckernuck Bell buoy at 4:15, 
and the bell buoy off Nantucket 
Harbor entrance at five o’clock. 
The advantage of a boat with some 
speed was apparent, for the fog 
commenced to roll in from the sea 
when we reached = Tuckernuck 
Shoal and was very thick at times, 
but lifted once or twice, enough 
for us to get a bearing on the jet- 
ties at Nantucket, so that we made 
the harbor before it shut down for 
the night. With a slower boat we 


should have been out all night or 
else anchored outside the jetties. 
We spent the following eight 


days at Nantucket, that “Little 
Gray Lady” as some one has well 
named the old town. When onc 
approaches the town on the road 
from Wanwinet or S’conset, it looks 
to be a “symphony in gray.” One 
doesn’t find much fine architecture 
there; a few Georgian houses, one 
or two with Corinthian columns, 
and the rest very plain, shingle- 
sided houses, and all a delightfu! 
weather-beaten gray. Alleys wind 
in and out, beside and behind the 
houses, up and down steep little 
hills; most of the houses are flush 
with the streets, and often with 
lovely flower gardens in the back. 
The old main street with its cobble- 
stone pavement, the Pacific Bank 
at one end and the Pacific Club at 
the other, shaded with fine old elms, 
with many settees along the walks 
in front of the old stores where 
one meets one’s friends or waits 
for some shopping enthusiast, is the 
most charming Main Street any- 
wheres. 

About 15,000 “Off Islanders” 
spend their summers at Nantucket, 
and one wonders why the rest of 
the 110,000,000 in the country don’t 
try to do the same thing, for it is 
the most fascinating spot that the 
country possesses, bar none. One 
can go there summer after summer 
for many years, as I have done, and 
find some new revelation of beauty 
each year. It is a place one never 
exhausts. When the citizens once 
realize that their capital stock is 
the quaintness of their old town 
and cease their efforts to modernize 
it, their future is assured. Their 
profitable summer visitors go there 
to avoid the hustle and bustle of 
modern life with all its so-called 
improvements, and when the time 
ever arrives, God forbid that it ever 
does, that Nantucket is modern, its 
end is near at hand. The admission 
of the automobile was the first step 
in its decline. 





Grand Manan and its lighthouse from the deck of Seafarer. 











Nantucket to Gloucester 

For fear of discouraging my 
readers at the start I was very 
chary of too much description of 
the Seafarer, but now a few addi- 
tional words may be inserted. 

The water supply is carried in 
two cylindrical copper tanks of 100 
gallons each, located in the laza- 
rette (the storage space in extreme 
after part of the vesssel) high 
enough to permit running water in 
the wash rcom and galley. The 
acetylene is carried in two tanks lo- 
cated in the lazarette, and will last 
at least three months. I found that 
the 200 gallons of water lasted two 
weeks, the galley using most of it. 
On a long off-shore trip it would 
not be so lavishly used and could 
easily be made to last thirty days. 
When sailing, the power launch 
was carried in chocks on deck, but 
the other boat, called the dinghy, 
was swung out on the davits. In 
heavy weather at sea it, too, would 
be carried on deck. In hot weather 
500 pounds of ice lasted about a 
week, the refrigerator being quite 
close to the stove; but along the 
Maine and Nova Scotia coasts it 

lasted a few days longer. 





Mt. Desert and its hills, probably the most beautiful part of our whole Atlantic coast. 


One of the last of the Pinkeys, a type common a hundred years ago in the New England fisheries. 


hundredweight of coal lasted about 
the same time, the fire being kept 
in the stove day and night, and 
let me tell you it made the cabins 


dry and comfortable. Without it, 
as I found on one cruise years ago, 
it was cold and desolate enough. 
Having, no doubt, about exhausted 
your patience by these details, I'll 
postpone the rest till later. 

Our stay at Nantucket from June 
6th to the 14th was a pleasant one, 
for I had many friends there. We 
had the usual amount of fog, com- 
mencing late afternoons and burn- 
ing off in the forenoons. On June 
llth, the glass (as the barometer 
is called by sailors) was 29.70 in 
the morning, and dropped to 29.45 
by night, presaging the heavy 
southwest squall which appeared in 
the evening. Next morning, with 
the glass 29.43, the wind blew 48 
miles from the southwest, and then 
shifted to the northwest, and had 
dropped to a 26-knot blow by the 
following day. 

On June 14th we were up at 4 
A. M. for an early start on the long 
run over the dangerous shoals and 
around the cape. The wind was a 


Twolight easterly, which later in the 
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This vessel was built over 90 years ago. 









day changed to S.S.IE., with the 
glass back to about thirty. We 
weighed anchor at five o’clock and 
at seven were abreast of Great 
Point; 7:30 passed Handkerchief 
Lightship ; 8:20 Stone Horse Light- 
ship, and then took a short cut over 
the shoals and inside the broken 
part of Pollock Rip, and reentering 
the main ship channel near the 
whistling buoy; at 9:10 we passed 
the Slue Lightship; at 11:45 were 
off Nauset Light; and at 1:45 P. M. 
were abreast of Cape Cod Light, 
the northern tip of the Cape. It 
is a fine sail from Monomoy north, 
along the “backside” of the Cape, 
as it is called, a long sandy beach 
at the foot of high sand bluffs with 
here and there a summer bungalow 
or a little nest of houses not as 
pretentious, and with coast guard 
stations quite frequent along that 
dangerous, harborless coast. 

At Cape Cod Light we streamed 
our log for the 42-mile run across 
to Marblehead; that is, we began 
to tow our patent log because we 
should be out of sight of land and 
wanted to know the number of 
miles we were making. The wind 
held fair all day and we were often 
reeling off ten knots (nearly 12 
miles per hour), which is good 
speed for a yacht of our size. By 
seven o’clock we were in plain sight 
of the land and at eight o’clock 
dropped anchor in Marblehead har- 
bor, right alongside the Caroline, a 
sister ship to ours. It had been a 
fine run, not often bettered by a 
yacht of this size, and we were very 
thankful we had ventured it with 
the easterly breeze, one often 
dreaded by yachtsmen for such a 
run, because as it turned out there 
wouldn’t have been another chance 
to make the run for a week. 

Marblehead is the greatest yacht- 
ing center in the country and the 
harbor is filled with yachts all sum- 
mer especially during race week. 
The storekeepers there ought to be 
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very rich—ask any visiting yachts- 
man. The old town is interesting 
and well worth visiting, but it 
hasn’t the charm of | Nantucket. 
When there, be ‘sure and see the 
original of that inspiring painting, 
“The Spirit of ’76.” 

Soon after our arrival that well- 
known designer, and sailor, John G. 
Alden, called, and the next morning 
I inspected his new, single-handed 
schooner. She certainly is a great 
little boat! One could cruise any- 
wheres along the coast in her, and 
have comfort below, and yet she is 
as easily handled as a catboat or 
knockabout sloop, and much safer 
and more seaworthy. 

On June 16th we ran to Glouces- 
ter before a light southeaster and 
lay at anchor in that most inter- 
esting port for about a week. It 
rained steadily and profusely, it 
was “thick o’ fog” night and day, 
and we comforted ourselves with 
the fact that our skylights didn’t 
leak, and that we had the good 
company of Roger Griswold on the 
Lloyd W. Berry and Frank Paine 
and his charming wife on the 40 
footer Barbara. The cabin of the 
Lloyd W. Berry wasn’t as dry as 
the Seafarer’s but I heard no com- 
plaints from the callers, or any 
criticism of the skylights—if they 
were the cause of the wetness, long 
may they leak, and may I be there! 

On the morning of June 20th we 
started out, but when as far as Cape 
Ann the fog rolled in and we felt 
our way slowly back to Gloucester 
and the Lloyd W. Berry, where 
mine host Griswold had left the 
latchstring out. Next day it 
poured harder than ever. The next 
was fairly clear, so we left at 6 
A. M., found thick fog outside and 
came back at 9:30. At eleven we 
made another start, the fog show- 
ing signs of lifting, though the 
wind was still S.S.W., but outside 
it changed to S.E., the fog disap- 
peared and we laid our course from 
Thacher’s Island for Cape Porpoise, 
and had a fine run, with all sails 
set. At 5:25 P. M. we were off 
Boon Island; and by 7:30 were at 
anchor in the little harbor of Cape 
Porpoise, and anchored just astern 
of us was the power yacht Sea- 
farer IT built and owned by Mr. 
Spaulding, the first owner of the 
Seafarer. In the morning we wan- 
dered around the little village and 
secured some fine lobsters. It has 
been said that God might have 
made better berries than strawber- 
ries but he didn’t; the same could 
be said of lobsters. We left the 
next morning with a light south- 
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east breeze which carried us to 
Cape Elizabeth, and then for some 
hours we barely drifted along, roll- 
ing in a heavy sea which slatted all 
the little wind there was out of our 
sails, and finally dropped anchor at 
7:30 P. M. in Portland Harbor, 
where we remained the next day 
and received a welcome call from 
our East Greenwich friends. 

Portland has some excellent ho- 
tels and shops, and fine old man- 
sions. A walk to the. Western 
Promenade to see the handsome 
houses there would be a treat to an 
architect, in fact it is the Mecca 
of architects, yet I venture to say 
that few automobile tourists ever 
have had time to see it; it might 
reduce the average daily mileage by 
at least 25 to see those beautiful 
houses. 

Portland to Little River 

We left Portland on June 25th 
and before a light southwest wind 
sailed through Casco Bay, winding 
in and out among its many islands, 
and left its sheltered beauties 
through Monument Island passage, 
near the late Admiral Peary’s 
house on Eagle Island. This is a 
arrow passage requiring some nice 
work beating through against a 
southwest wind, but we made it all 
right and ran in to Mackerel Cove 
on Bailey’s Island by 2:30 P. M. 
It didn’t take us long to see Bailey’s 
Island, but even in such a quiet spot 
there was something of interest— 
she weighed about 200 pounds and 
seemed fascinated by our good Cap- 
tain. His conduct, however, was 
exemplary, but I thought it the part 
of prudence to leave early next 
morning and by noon we were an- 
chored in Linekin Bay, off the hos- 
pitable settlement of Bayville where 
we had many friends. 

Two of our party left me there 
after a festive waffle party at the 
Linekin Inn, and on the 2nd of July 
we started back for Portland to 
pick up two more friends but were 
held up by fog and calm when off 
the Kennebec River, so crept into 
a little anchorage near Stage Island. 
At one time that night we almost 
were rolled out of our berths, there 
being no protection there from the 
seas. In the morning we found the 
fog had disappeared, but the breeze 
was so light that it took us till 4:30 
P. M. to run back to Portland. On 
our way we came up in the wind 
and dropped a jig overboard and 
soon had three fine cod. A jig is 
a lead fish about a foot long and 
three inches wide, with two hooks 
in the lower, head end. You drop 
it over until it strikes bottom, then 


raise it until it is about six feet 
from the bottom, then with full 
arm movement jerk it up, lower it, 
jerk it up, and so on. The cod see- 
ing it pulled through the water, 
swims about it and gets hooked: 
one we hooked through the tail and 
through the belly, and the other 
through the head. What a fine fish 
chowder our sailor-cook, Chesley, 
gave us that day! That night it 
rained; the next was foggy, and 
then another rainy day. 

At last it was clear, a fine south- 
west wind blowing, and we were 
very impatient to get away, so when 
our two friends stepped on board it 
was but a few minutes before our 
anchor was up, and we were off on 
the best run of the trip. We left 
at 3 P. M. and made twelve knots 
the first hour, and after that, when 
we got out to sea, made nearly as 
good time so that at nine that night 
we were at anchor in Tennant’s 
Harbor, 60 nautical miles in six 
hours. We carried all lower sails 
and the fisherman’s staysail. This 
latter sail, to my mind, is better 
than a topsail because there is not 
the extra weight aloft of the top- 
mast and it is set and lowered from 
the deck. My yachting critics will 
say, “why not have both?” My 
answer is, that for off-shore work, 
which I bought the yacht for, I pre- 
fer to save the weight aloft of the 
topmast, and the additional rigging 
of the same, and the Seafarer is 
speedy enough for my purpose as 
she is. 

We left Tennant’s Harbor the 
next morning about eight o’clock, 
after an hour ashore seeing the little 
village. There is nothing about the 
place of especial interest, just a 
pleasant little seaport where evi- 
dently the Rockland people have 
summer cottages. Our course lay 
along the coast through Muscle- 
ridge channel, with islands between 
us and the sea most of the way to 
Rockland, and then north through 
beautiful Penobscot Bay, one of the 
beauty spots of the Atlantic Coast, 
past Camden and Isleboro and in 
sight of the Camden Hills, which 
remind one of the Catskills, and 
then around the northern end of 
Long Island where Isleboro is, and 
south to Castine, where we an- 
chored in about 60 feet of water 
at one o’clock. Just before making 
the harbor we split our jib in some 
severe squalls, and were lucky 


enough to find a sail-maker there 
to resew it. 

I wish my memory were good 
enough to tell the intensely inter- 
There the 


esting story of Castine. 








Jesuits first established a mission. 
There was the capitol of Acadia 
and the first English settlement in 
New England. There the French, 
the Dutch, the English, and finally 
the Americans built forts, fought 
bloody battles for supremacy. One 
fort was taken and retaken three 
times. I know of no place in the 
country of greater historic inter- 
est and should like to read more 
about it. It is well worth a pil- 
grimage to, but the harbor is too 
deep to be a favorite one for yachts- 
men, the shoaler water necessitating 
quite a row to the town. If moor- 
ings could be put down for yachts- 
men’s use the town authorities would 
find it a profitable investment. 

Some day interesting harbors will 
make yachtsmen welcome and offer 
them facilities and reasonable prices 
for supplies, to the advantage of 
both. Now the yachtsmen is 
offered few facilities, is charged un- 
merciful prices for everything he 
buys, with the result that he goes 
away disgruntled and carries with 
him as many supplies as possible 
purchased in some large city where 
he is not discriminated against. 


Leaving Castine the next morn- 
ing at seven o’clock with a fine 
northwest wind we had a fine run 
down Eggemoggin Reach, a most 
attractive region, through Casco 
Passage, over Bass Harbor bar, and 
to that lovely little harbor, North 
East, with the Mt. Desert moun- 
tains in sight all the way. We 
reached North East Harbor at two 
P. M., and spent the following day 
there. We were now in the most 
beautiful part of our whole Atlan- 
tic coast, in fact, few more beauti- 
ful places exist abroad. The moun- 
tains and woods, the islands and 
the sea, combine in a wonderful 
way. The waters off North East 
Harbor are well protected by the 
outer islands and make an ideal 
place for small boat sailing. 

That night the fog shut in thick 
and the next morning was still with 
us. We were now in the home of 
the fog; and if we waited in port 
at such times we might as well stop 
cruising. Fog is the bugbear of 
sailors but one can sail in it if one 
is careful: but it is no place for a 
timid amateur. Sailing along 
an irregular course in a fog is 
like feeling your way about a 
dark room. When you leave the 





door you know the bed is three 
steps to the right, and when you 
reach that you know the bureau is 
directly to the left, so you get in 
touch with the bed before changing 
your course for the bureau. 


So in 


a fog you lay your compass course 
say, east to some whistling buoy or 
fog siren, and when you are close 
to that (and you must be close) 
you change your course, say east 
southeast to the next fog signal, 
and so on, getting your speed and 
distance run by your log. 

Well, we left North East Harbor 
in the fog at ten o’clock the next 
morning with the wind south-south- 
east, and felt our way along the 
coast in the manner I have just de- 
scribed, inside Petit Manan, and 
dropped anchor at the little seaport 
of Jonesport at 6:30 P. M. In 
going inside Petit Manan one must 
be very careful to make the buoy 
which shows where there is depth 
enough to cross the bar, and not be 
misled by another buoy further 
ahead which is very apt to appear 
the right one. The one you make 
is nearer Petit Manan Light than 
it appears on the chart. 

Jonesport is about the only evi- 
dence of civilization that you pass 
from Mt. Desert to New Bruns- 
wick. It is a lonely, rugged coast 
line, with good harbors, but there 
are not settlements visible to tempt 
one ashore. At Jonesport we had 
our usual sight-seeing stroll, but the 
most interesting thing was the last 
of the pinkeys, a curious, foreign 
looking little fishing schooner, once 
much used along the coast, but now 
extinct. It has a high, pointed 
stern, and our two photographs give 
one a good idea of it. This sur- 
vivor is about 90 years old, and is 
still used for fishing. It is a pity 
she could not be preserved for fu- 
ture generations to see. 

The next morning the fog was 
thick, with a light southwest wind, 
but we started at ten o’clock, picked 
our way carefully out the narrow 
channel and laid our course for 
Pulpit Rock, a few miles to the 
eastward, and suddenly it loomed 
up a very short distance dead ahead. 
So far so good! We then changed 
our course slightly to make The 
Brothers, another rocky island, and 
were soon greeted with that island, 
but almost too close for safety when 
it appeared out of the fog. Then 
we made the fog signal on Libby 
Island, but from there had to run 
across to a rocky point on which 
there was no fog signal, yet we 
dared not give it too much of a 
berth for fear of missing it. When 
the required time had elapsed we 

could see no land but soon heard 
the cries of a lot of sea gulls and 
concluded they were on an island 
near the rocky point. We changed 
our course on that assumption and 
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ran for the whistling buoy off Little 
River entrance, and were thankful 
when our course proved correct 
and we found the buoy; we then 
rounded it and sailed at right angles 
with it and heard the fog bell on 
Little River Light House and were 
soon at anchor off Cutler, where 
we spent two days very pleasantly 
with some friends whom we took 
out to Grand Manan for a sail. 
Cutler is beautifully situated on a 
picturesque little land-locked har- 
bor but there is a good deal of fog 
there and the climate is pretty cool 
even in July. Evenings, about sun- 
down, the thermometer would drop 
to 50 degrees, and the wind off the 
sea was pretty cold. The principal, 
in fact only, occupation there is 
fishing. We went out one day and 
caught some cod, haddock, and hali- 
but. In the season they also do a 
good deal of lobstering. If one 
likes deep-sea fishing, and cool 
weather, go to Cutler. 

Saturday, July 15th, my friends 
left for home; I fear Nova Scotia 
had no charms for them, and that 
the dreaded tides of the Bay of 
lundy were no inducement. 

Little River to Halifax 

At last we were about to venture 
away from the Maine coast into 
what was, to me, an unknown coun- 
try and where but few of our 
yachts go. But the spirit of adven- 
ture was strong in me and I was 
favored with a crew who lived in 
Nova Scotia. Captain Doane was 
a very competent sailor and navi- 
gator, and Chesley Smith, my sailor 
cook was both a good cook and 
equally good sailor. They both 
lived in Barrington, inside of Cape 
Sable, and knew that coast well. 

We left Little River at eight A. 
M. on July 15th with a light north- 
east wind, and soon were passing 
that well-named island, Grand 
Manan, whose cliffs seemed dark 
and forbidding, reminding one of 
our own Palisades, and looking a 
little like the Giant’s Causeway. 
About eleven o’clock we passed the 
Lighthouse on Gannet Rock to star- 
board and the keeper dipped the 
English flag in salute as we passed. 
Here the wind changed to south- 
east, and became pretty light. By 
five o’clock it had almost died out 
so we decided to run in to Cape St. 
Mary’s, on the Nova Scotia coast 
and anchor for the night, but as it 
freshened a little from the north- 
east we decided to keep on for Yar- 
mouth, about 20 miles away. By 
dark the wind was a mere zephyr, 
fog was threatening, and it soon be- 


(Continued on page 109) 
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Leaving New London in the haze on 


The Inside Story of the Bermuda Race 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


HE Bermuda Race continues to 

absorb the thoughts and to 
dominate the conversation of 
yachtsmen on the Atlantic Coast 
and now that all the boats have 
been heard from it is possible to 
tell the full story of how the race 
was sailed by the different skippers. 
One is able, also, to get some line 
on how the different types of boats 
in the race stood up in the hard 
grind and to draw some conclusions 
from the result. It is, perhaps, too 
much to say that there will never 
again be as large a fleet racing to 
the Islands. We hope there may be 
an even larger fleet going down next 
June. But this one can say with 
certainty, that there will be, proba- 
bly, never again as close or as spec- 
tacular a finish to an ocean race 
over a course of this length as was 
seen off St. David’s Head on June 
17th. When, out of a fleet of 22 
yachts varying from 37 ft. to 81 ft. 
in length and of all rigs, 19 finish 
within 16 hours it is nothing short 
of remarkable. In other years, 
with fewer starters, there has 
usually been a matter of days be- 
tween boats at the finish, and in the 
race of 1909 the Marchioness, 69 ft. 
long, was three days behind the 
leaders. 

There were several reasons that 
account for this close finish. In 
the first place the different courses 
steered by the skippers in the pre- 
vailing winds had something to do 
with the result, and those who stood 
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the Bermuda Race. Left to rght: 


more to the westward in the first 
two days when the wind was east- 
erly had the better of those who 
kept to the straight line between 
Montauk and St. David’s Head. 
The former made a fair wind of 
the easterly and could run with 
sheets well started, and as the wind 
eventually came S.W., backing to 
S.S.W., these same boats were in 
better position and again made a 
fair wind of it while those farther 
to the eastward were close hauled 
or had their booms well aft. It 
was a chance, of course, that the 
skippers that stood to the westward 
took, for if the wind had come in 
S.E. they would have been in bad, 
but at the worst they were playing 
a three to one chance, as in any 
breeze but S.E. they would have 
been just as well off after the east- 
erly failed, and a S.E. breeze is 
unusual at that time of year. How- 
ever, some of the boats that fol- 
lowed the straight line, did remark- 
ably well, as witness the Memory, 
winner in her class, and the Sea- 
farer. 

Another cause for the remark- 
able showing of the little boats was 
that south of the Stream they were 
favored with luck when the leaders 
ran out of the strong breezes sinto 
light winds with occasional calms, 
while the little fellows carried the 
breeze. until they had nearly caught 
those ahead of them. . It appears 
that there were three or four times 
during the race when the little fel- 


Sunbeam, Whistler, Lloyd W. Berry amd Caroline. 


laws were thus favored and put on 
almost even terms with the leaders 
after the first three days. 

Another reason, it seems to me, 
why the little fellows were so close 
on the heels of the larger boats was 
that in the heavy weather of the 
Gulf Stream they carried on longer 
than the larger boats. This may 
have been due to the fact that with 
smaller sails to handle, their skip- 
pers felt that they could shorten 
more easily in case of necessity 
and so they hung on to the whole 
patch in the face of threatening and 
hard conditions while the big fel- 
lows realized that with a big main- 
sail to handle they had better get it 
in when they could. At any rate 
the record shows that most of the 
larger boats had mainsails stowed 
entirely or were down to trysail 
while the little fellows were still 
carrying reefed mainsails. 

It was blowing hard that second 
day in the Stream, from 30 to 35 
miles, with a velocity of probably 
40 at times and a very rough and 
confused sea was running. The sky 
was very threatening with low-lying 
clouds. driving by just over the 
mastheads, hard squalls and light- 
ning playing all about. It was cer- 
tainly the part of wisdom that third 
night to have things snugged down 
before dark. After ten o’clock, 
however, it moderated, but on many 
of the boats full. sail was not made 
until daylight the following morn- 
ing. This was probably because, 
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jn many cases, the crews were by 
that time pretty well played out. 

A look at the accompanying chart 
will show the positions of the yachts 
at noon each day and will give some 
idea of the different courses sailed. 


Gallies Go Out of Commission 


As usual in deep sea racing the 
galley department on many of the 
yachts was the first one to go out 
of commission and this had its ef- 
fect on the crews, as they could not 
get proper or adequate meals. A 
crew cannot go far on an empty 
stomach, and one cannot get the 
proper kind of food when each man 
has to go below to rustle his own 
grub; and a shredded wheat biscuit 
and hot water is not very sustain- 
ing to the stomach. It seemed to 
make little difference in this respect 
whether a paid cook was carried or 
not and reports from many of the 
boats with professional cooks show 
that these worthies took to their 
bunks after Montauk was dropped 
and did not show up again until 
south of the Stream. 

It is always difficult to cook on a 
small boat in bad weather, but that’s 
no reason why hot soup or hot tea 
or hot coffee or a stew cannot be 
prepared. On our boat, the Sun- 
beam, someone spilt a can of Ma- 
zola oil on the floor of the galley 
the first night and this added to the 
difficulty of cooking, as for two 
days one could not stand on the 
galley deck. Some of the boats re- 
ported that they had at least two 
hot meals every day. Well, they 
were lucky. It’s more than most of 
them got. 

Sea Gear Lacking 


Another thing that struck me in 
looking over the contestants was 
how few of the skippers realized 
what was necessary gear for ocean 
work, and how few of the boats 
were rigged with the ordinary gear 
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Marty Kattenhorn’s Surprise running under squaresail and mainsail when she was 
trying out the former sail on her way to New London. 


that every ocean-going sailing ves- 
sel carries. For example, I counted 
only about three of the boats that 
had boom tackles rove off and 
ready to use. Now a boom tackle 
is essential not only for comfort 
but for speed, as it holds the boom 
in place not only in a calm but in 
light to moderate weather when the 
roll of the vessel will slat the wind 
out of the sails and let the boom 
fetch up with a jerk on the sheet 
that sets the whole mainsail slat- 
ting. Keeping the booms quiet has 
also a lot to do with letting the 
watch below get some needed rest. 

Crotch tackles for keeping the 
booms in hand when taking in sail 
or reefing, were conspicuous by 
their absence. You cannot reef or 


lower a sail at sea without some 
way of keeping the boom from 
taking charge and banging across 
In many cases reef 


the deck. 






Carroll Brown shoots the sun from the Bagheera on the way to Bermuda. 


tackles were not provided and the 
sails had to be hauled out by hand 
along the boom when reefing, or 
some one had to go below to hunt 
up a spare line for an outhaul. 
None of the boats had any chafing 
gear and several of them were 
bothered by excessive chafing due 
to the constant motion of the gaffs. 


Stowage Important 

Another thing noticed was that 
on many of the boats there was 
poor stowage of supplies and duffle 
below, and in bad weather transoms 
and cabin floors were littered with 
junk that had fetched away and for 
which there was no proper place. 
It is very different stowing stuff 
for an afternoon’s sail on Long 
Island Sound than for 700 miles of 
open sea across the Gulf Stream. 
On a small boat room is always at 
a premium but with proper thought 
things can be stowed in cabin, laza- 
rette and galley where they will be 
secure. It is safe to say that when 
any of the crowd that went this 
year go again they will pay more 
attention to stowage. 

Navigation 

A word now on the navigation of 
the boats. Most of them were navi- 
gated accurately and the position of 
the ship was known definitely at 
least once each day, although this 
was often a difficult matter. They 
all found the Islands, practically all 
of them without difficulty, and no 
one to my knowledge, sailed by 
them, despite the fact that on Sat- 
urday, the day before land was 
made, no meridian altitudes were 
had and it was cloudy until the late 
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Chart showing positions of the yachts in the Bermuda Race, as furnished by their navigators. As some of these positions were by dead reckoning, 
they are apt to be somewhat in error. In particular the positions of the |6th, on which day no sights were obtained until late in the afternoon, 
are open to doubt, as it is hard to reconcile some of the positions given this day with the results at the finish. 
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afternoon of that day after which 
it was impossible to get a “fix.” 
As a rule the navigators used the 
sun entirely. it is nard enougn 10 
get an accurate altitude of the sun 
on a small boat even under good 
conditions, and it is much more dif- 
ficult bringing a star down at twi- 
light or in the early morning and 
getting a good contact. I tried it 
twice but the contact was so poor 
I did not dare trust the result and 
relied entirely on the sun, using 
lines of position by the St. Hilaire 
method. In this way, by taking the 
sun at right angles to the course 
we could always get our longitude 
definitely, and by crossing a fore- 
noon and afternoon sight, or two 
afternoon sights, we could always 
get a reliable position. 

The great difficulty in small boats 
where one is close to the water and 
the sea is rough, is in keeping one’s 
balance and getting a contact that 
can be relied upon. You just about 
get set for a contact when a sea 
throws you off your balance, or a 
big sea rearing up in the foreground 
effectually shuts out the horizon; 
added to which is the fact that the 
spray is usually flying and a hand- 
ful of salt water in the face and 
over the sextant does not add to 
one’s feeling of certainty as to the 
accuracy of the contact. There 
were times when I could not be 
sure I had an accurate altitude 
within ten or fifteen minutes. As 
we neared the Islands, however, the 
conditions improved and _ sights 
were much more accurate. 

One of the things that bothered 
the navigators was the fact that 
many of them were not sure of 
their dead reckoning. It was hard 
to tell what leeway was being 


made, or the accurate distance run, 





The hard driving crew of the Seafcrer. Left to right: 
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and when a sight did not reconcile 
with the dead reckoning position 
the navigator was often at a loss 
as to which was correct. As a 
matter of fact an observation, even 
a poor one, is usually more reliable 
than dead reckoning and should be 
used in place of the latter. On one 
of the boats where a navigator 
could not reconcile the two, he dis- 
carded his observation and was 
wrong, losing thereby a number of 
hard earned miles. 

It is very hard to keep accurate 
dead reckoning on a small boat in 
rough weather. On the Sunbeam 
when the wind was forward of the 
beam we allowed half a point for 
leeway when, as a matter of fact, 
our observations showed that she 
was actually working to windward, 
rounding up in puffs as a small boat 
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and skipper), Fred Bradley, Donald Steele and Linton Rigg 
(the gentleman in the red flanne! shirt). 


Deck of the sloop Flying Cloud showing how the dory was stowed. 





s, S. B. Coffin (owner 
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will often do. It is also probable 
that the helmsmen under these con- 
ditions never steer enough to lee- 
ward of the course to counteract 
for the boat working out to wind- 
ward. One cannot be too careful 
in the keeping of the log and the 
dead reckoning position, and in 
every case he should check up on 
his taffrail log before starting so 
that he will have some accurate 
measure of the distance run. 

The Gulf Stream current was an 
important part of the problem. 
Most of the boats were in the 
Stream from 30 to 36 hours and the 
force was variously reported as 
from 34 of a knot to a knot. As 
near as we could judge from our 
observations and from the way 
we were set to the eastward it aver- 
aged nearly one knot. 

There is a lot of speculation and 
a lot of loose talk floating around 
in some of the magazines and news- 
papers as to the relative perform- 
ance of the new type of full dis- 
placement cruising boats and the 
more conventional yacht type as 
typified in the Memory and Flying 
Cloud. As a matter of fact, this 
was one of the things we had in 
mind in reviving the race. We 
wanted especially to have a chance 
to demonstrate the comparative 
merits of the jib-headed and gaff 
rig at sea, and this has been done. 
It is too bad that the intense par- 
tisanship of the advocates of the 
two types has caused so many mis- 
statements concerning what people 
thought the race proved, and the 
controversy between the advocates 
of the two types seems to bid fair 
to rival the famous controversy be- 
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Damaris, owned by D. H. Atwater, sailed a 
fine race. 


tween the cutter cranks and the cen- 
ter board bugs some thirty years 
ago. 

Statements have been made that 
the Memory was a racing boat and 
not a cruiser and a protest was put 
in against her. The facts are these: 
The 40 foot one-design class was 
turned out as a cruising class of 
one design boats that could race. 
The hull was amply heavy and 
plenty strong enough for going off 
shore, as the race proved, and at no 
time during the race was the hull 
strained in any way. She never 
made any water and she never 
parted a rope yarn on her way 
down or back—the trip back being 
made in especially rough weather. 
She won in her class by a much 
narrower margin than was antici- 
pated, considering the fact that she 
had the smallest displacement of 
any of the other boats of her size 
and a greater sail area in propor- 
tion. 

For two days of the race rough 
seas were encountered and a breeze 
that forced all the boats to shorten 
sail and some of them to get down 
to storm canvas. Yet on the whole 
they were conditions that might be 
expected at any time in making this 
trip across the Gulf Stream. They 
were what might be termed average 
ocean conditions and to my way of 
thinking the new types amply justi- 
fied the claims that have been made 
for them for ocean conditions. 

On corrected time, all boats rac- 
ing together, five boats beat the 
Memory, some of them being 
smaller with larger displacement 
and less sail area. I think it is safe 
to say that, by and large, the large 
displacement boats with inside bal- 
last had a more comfortable time 
of it, although the crew of the 
Memory state that at no time was 
it uncomfortable on board her. 
That second day in the Stream 


most of the boats were carrying 
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Sloop Flying ‘Cloud waiting for a pilot after crossing the finish line 
at Bermuda. 


more sail than the Memory. This 
was probably due more to consider- 
ation for the latter’s rig (she had 
hollow spars and a 75 foot mast) 
than because the hull could not be 
driven. Yet with less sail she was 
going faster than those near her. 

It seems to me, from the result 
of the race, that the designers of 
these heavy displacement boats will 
now fine them down a little inthe 
fore and aft sections and pay more 
attention to the element of speed 
than they did in the earlier boats 
of the type, in which comfort and 
seaworthiness were the prime con- 
siderations. 

We must always bear in mind 
also, that as Roger Griswold says, 
in commenting on the Lloyd W. 
Berry, sailed by W. H. Hellier in 
this race, that the whole matter of 
design in the off shore cruiser is 
one of compromise. You have got 
to sacrifice certain things to achieve 
other things which are more im- 
portant. It stands to reason that 
anyone designing a boat for Long 
Island Sound or New England 
Coast cruising isn’t going to make 
her the same as one designed for 
going to sea under any conditions. 


BERMUDA RACE CORRECTED TIMES 


Rating 


47.00 
37.00 
36.08 
41.00 
41.00 
56.55 
44.00 
36.08 
53.20 
63.00 
58.50 
59.00 
60.80 
59.85 
59.85 
57.00 
51.30 
47.50 
50.35 
76.95 
61.00 
62.70 


Boat 


Malabar IV 

Dainty 

Sea Call 

Damaris 

Mary Ann 

Memory 

Surprise 

Wanderer 

Flying Cloud (Schooner).. 
Seafarer 

Sunbeam 

Flying Cloud (Sloop) 
Caroline 

Black Hawk 
Bagheera 

Whistler 

Ariel 

Gauntlet 

Hilda 

Ladona 

Lloyd W. Berry 
SECM sync svieren ves 


(Continued on page 108) 


If you want speed you have got to 
sacrifice to a certain extent dis- 
placement and small sail area. If 
you are going to sail in sheltered 
waters and light airs and never ex- 
pect to keep the boat at sea for long 
periods then you are going to cut 
down on displacement and weight 
of material and carry as much sail 
as possible. Certainly advocates of 
the conventional yacht type for 
going to sea didn’t prove their case 
in this race by entering and going 
to Bermuda. Of the whole fleet of 
22 only two owners of this type 
entered their boats and sailed the 
race and the race would not have 
been the success it was if it hadn’t 
been for the owners of the heavy 
displacement and modified fisher- 
men types. If the former type are 
as good for going to sea, as the 
advocates claim, why didn’t more 
of them get out and prove it. 

The trouble is that the advocates 
of each type are too partisan and 
claim too much for each particular 
type. As I said before one has got 
to compromise and must realize 
that he is not going to build the 
same type of boat for two distinct 
and separate purposes. 


ALL BOATS IN ONE CLASS 


Allowance 


Hrs. Min. 


29-57 
39-57 
40-51-12 
35-57 
35-57 


Elapsed 


Hrs. Min. 


115-31-40 
126-19-01 
127-36-30 
123-06-33 
126-00-00 
112-18-45 
125-52-36 
137-05-40 
123-44-07 
114-46-00 
124-35-32 
124-23-49 
123-08-45 
124-34-40 
124-35-07 
128-24-30 
136-48-45 
144-38-04 
144-57-58 
120-53-30 
138-51-40 
164-11-10 


Corrected 
Hrs. Min. 
85-34-40 
86-22-01 
86-45-18 
87-09-33 
90-03-00 
91-54-45 
92-55-36 
96-14-28 
99-59-07 
100-49-00 
106-08-32 
106-26-49 
106-59-45 
107-28-40 
107-29-07 
108-27-30 
111-09-45 
115-11-04 
118-21-58 
120-53-30 
122-54-40 
149-56-10 
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AST October I looked over the 
available cruisers with the idea 
of replacing the yawl Hyperion, 
sold during the war. I desired plenty 
of room combined with seaworthi- 
ness, speed and good appearance, all 
of which I decided could be secured 
ina N. Y. Y. C, 40-footer. So I 
purchased the Black Duck, now 
Memory, and proceded to make her 
complete by installing a Kermath 
motor and changing the rig to a jib- 
headed yawl. 

I had raced these boats in all 
sorts of weather, not only in Long 
Island Sound but in the open water 
off Newport, and knew that they 
were capable of standing any 
weather conditions that would be 
found off shore during the summer. 
The schooner, ketch and yawl rigs 
were considered. The yawl rig 
seemed to me the only sensible rig 
for a boat of her size—58 ft. O. A.; 
40 ft. W. L.; 14 ft. 3 in. beam; 8 [t. 
draft. 

The schooner rig was discarded 
as being a slow rig to windward 
and running, and a bad rig to reef 
at sea. The main boom over the 
stern is no place to work in bad 
weather. The ketch is better but 
the mizzen mast and boom are al- 
ways in the way of the helmsman 
in a small craft. Again it cannot 
be shortened way down for bad 
weather without reefing the mizzen, 
making it necessary for men to 
work over the stern. The yawl 
was decided on as being the easiest 
to shorten down to storm sail 
without reefing and when necessary 
to reef the main boom is all inboard, 
making it much easier and safer to 
reef or furl. I place stress on the 
ease and safety of reefing, as [ 
consider the greatest danger we run 
at sea in a small craft, provided she 
is structurally sound, is in going 
overboard, particularly at night in 
bad weather. 

After deciding on the yawl rig 
the next question was: Will it be 
gaff or jib headed? Because of its 
simplicity and the desire to try 
something new the jib header was 
decided on, and now that it has 
been tried I can truthfully say that 
it is far superior to the gaff rig in 
all respects. With proper running 
slides you can take in sail under 
any conditions, even with the wind 
way aft. You can’t do that with a 


gaff headed sail, which means you 
have to shorten down before it is 
absolutely necessary for fear that 


To Bermuda on the Memory 


By R. N. (Bob) Bavier 


it will be too late if you drag on 
another hour—and races are won 
by dragging on as long as is safe, or 
longer, and’cracking on again as 
soon as possible. The same thing 
applies when cruising. We all like 
to make fast runs without sacrific- 
ing too much comfort. Anyone 
that does not has never read of our 
clipper ships or wished that he 
could have made a passage in one 
of them. 

The only objection I can see to 
the jib headed rig is the difficulty of 
getting enough canvas on a moder- 
ate hoist. But don’t let the high 
mast scare you. Put in a good 
stout mast and stay it properly and 
it will not trouble you. To stay it 
properly you must have a slide 
(hoops will not do), and a heavy 
track and good slides will give no 
trouble. Don’t use the light pressed 
slides, get them cast and milled out 
and forget about them thereafter. 

Another advantage of the jib 
headed rig is the large light sail 
area possible. Memory, with a 
height above deck of 66 ft. on the 
mainmast and 39 ft. on the mizzen, 
carried a ballooner with 1,250 sq. 
ft. and a mizzen staysail with 600 
sq. ft., her largest working sail, the 
mainsail, had but 990 sq. it. 

Light sails are not necessary 
when cruising, though they quicken 
the passage and a live crew always 
like to play with them if the wind 
is favorable. In racing they are 
necessary and under certain condi- 
tions the boat with the best spread 
of light sails has a big advantage. 
For example, on the fourth day out 
for Bermuda the wind dropped to a 
very light air but the old swell and 
cross sea held on. We had to lower 
main to keep the boom from snap- 
ping. In its place we set mizzen 
staysail, ballooner and kept the miz- 
zen on. This gave us a total spread 
of 2,130 sq. ft., more than the area 
of her working sails. Except for 
the mizzen it was all loose footed. 
With this sail we were able to keep 
a little way on as the light sails 
filled out and were not hanging and 
slatting around. It was too bad 
some of the others were not near 
us to get a comparison. 

Some people think Memory as a 
yawl had a large rig. It depends 
on how you look at it. She had 
2,448 ft. in the sloop rig that could 
be reduced only by taking off top- 
sail and jib topsail before reefing. 
With the yawl rig she has a total of 


2,120 ft. that can be reduced to 
1,490 by getting down to knock- 
about rig of staysail and main. If 
that is too much, staysail and miz- 
zen will reduce it to 780 ft. and she 
will heave to under staysail alone. 
Reefing the mainsail will give an- 
other combination but we found it 
advisable to reef but once on the 
way down and not at all on the way 
back. 

The log of our trip is not avail- 
able at this moment so will give a 
brief account of our passage from 
memory. 

We got over the line first with 
good way on, carrying light sails, 
with wind on the quarter and out 
to open up a good lead before the 
smaller class started. Ten minutes 
later the breeze had dropped and 
the rest of the fleet ran up on us 
with the breeze that still held astern. 
The little fellows seeing this stood 
to the eastward and sailed around 
us, three of them passing Race 
Rock ahead of us. Soon the breeze 
came in light from the eastward, 
we gathered way quickly, left our 
own class astern and overhauled the 
smaller boats before reaching Mon- 
tauk. With the light easterly a thin 
fog shut in and we saw but one 
competitor and that on the third day 
out. 

We laid a direct course for Ber- 
muda, which meant that we were 
practically on the wind, sheets 
lifted a trifle, and No. 2 jib topsail 
pulling well. This direct course 
wus decided on as we were sailing 
a special race with the Herreshoff 
sloop Flying Cloud, the boat we 
most feared, and we felt certain 
she would take this course due to 
her excellent windward qualities. 
While I have not talked with the 
owner I believe the danger and 
hard work of shortening down the 
gaff headed sloop rig made it seem 
prudent to keep her shortened down 
during the nasty weather in the 
Stream. We kept on this course 
with a freshing easterly breeze all 
that night, and 24 hours from Mon- 
tauk had covered 208 miles directly 
on our course. That afternoon, the 
13th, it breezed up and toward even- 
ing we triced up the jib and furled 
mizzen. 

The water was full of weed and 
signs of the Stream were now very 
evident. About dark we had rain 
with vivid lightning and then the 
wind dropped and we lay and tossed 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Cruising on the Rivers of China 


Part II 
HE small river on which we 
found ourselves proved to be 
typical of central China and the 
banks on each side were teeming 
Many of the people 


with life. 





had their houses situated beside 
the stream with only a small 
space between the door and the 
dike and here the children played 
and much of the activity of the 
family was carried out. The 
ground was hard, beaten earth 
and the people were using it in 
many cases for a threshing floor 
and were beating out their wheat 
with flails. The houses had good 
walls and ‘were quite respectable 
from the outside but on the inside 
with the dirt floors over which 
the pigs and chickens wandered 
back and forth, they were scenes 
of squalidness and poverty. 

Occasionally we would pass the 
home of a shipbuilder. Here 
were the shipyards of China and 
the master shipbuilders were old 
men with white hair that worked 
drudgingly with their crude tools 
and directed their sons and grand- 
sons, who helped them. In the 
yards behind the dikes were piled 
a great stack of long white poles 
which had been floated down- 
stream from the upper waters of 
the river. Next to these would 
probably be a new junk just 
awaiting its finishing touches. 
Occasionally we would come up- 
on several old junks pulled up on 
the banks on which the coolies 
were busily spreading a new coat 
of oil. 

Great fishing machines were nu- 
merous along the banks. They 
were constructed of nets, varying 
in size from a few feet to thirty 
feet, square, hung on great bamboo 
poles.. They had a fulcrum and a 
great weight attached to the end of 
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the pole on the opposite side from 
the net so that one man could oper- 
ate them by pulling them up and 
letting them back into the water 
every few minutes. On the bot- 
tom of the nets bags were often 


attached and the fish rolled into 
these upon drawing the nets up so 
that they needed to be emptied only 
when full. They were very ingeni- 
ous machines and supplied the peo- 
ple along the streams with fish 

Finally we reached the city 
which was our destination and 
left the launch while we went to 
call on the Chinese agent. We 
found him to be a very wealthy 
merchant who was most courte- 
ous in his greetings to us. He 
had had enough dealings with 
foreigners to shake hands with us 
in a truly European fashion in- 
stead of remaining a few feet 
away and bringing his hands to 
his breast clasped one inside the 
other as is the Chinese custom. 
Upon speaking a few words 
through the interpreter he of- 
fered us chairs at the tea tables 
lined up against the walls and 


called three or four little boys 
who were his servants. All busi- 
ness in China must be done over 
a cup of tea, for it is served on 
the least occasion. When we had 
been served with our cups of tea 
and had drunk them in the gur- 


| gling Oriental manner, the other 


Americans and I strolled out into 
the street and left my friend 
speaking through the interpreter 
to the dignified old merchant who 
slowly moved his fan before him 
as he talked. There was a large 
mirror hanging up in the en- 
trance of the shop and one of the 
Americans expressed great sur- 
prise in seeing it so far in the in- 
terior. Several of the young boys 
were selling kerosene to many 
Chinese who came into the store. 
Many of them asked for a pint 
or less and some of them brought 
some very small lamps to be 
filled. The American told me that 
the Standard Oil Co. had sold 
hundreds of thousands of those 
lamps at a price of a cent and a 
half each in order to introduce 
kerosene into the country. The 
company was being weil repaid 
for its investment, he said, for 
they received about fifty cents a 
gallon for kerosene in that dis- 
trict. 

The street was a typical one of 
an interior Chinese village. It 
was only about seven feet wide 
and was packed full of children, 
pigs, chickens, coolies and farm- 
ers bringing their produce to the 
village in baskets on poles over 
their shoulders. A crowd of at 
least fifty people gathered behind 
us and followed constantly at our 
heels watching intently every 
movement that we made. We 





Fishing machines, with nets hung on great bamboo poles 
were numerous along the banks. 





were evidently very strange to 
them for they had in all proba- 
bility seen only one or two white 
men before in their lives. 

I felt a bit self-conscious at first 
put the feeling soon wore off and 
we stopped at the different shops to 
buy a few fans, parasols and other 
small articles. After our stroll we 
returned and waited for our friend 
to finish his business with the mer- 
chant and then started back to the 
launch. I gave one of the beggars 
a copper and was instantly beset by 
a great number of them; children, 
young people, decrepid old men and 
hag-like women, each setting up the 
same pitiful cry and calling~me a 
“venerable old man” which is a 
great compliment in China. One 
of the Americans soon informed me 
that I should never give to one beg- 
gar unless I wanted to give to all 
of them. 

The proper arrangements hav- 
ing been arrived at between my 
friend and the Chinese agent our 
return journey was begun. We 
fell into discussion of water 
travel in China, and since two of 
the men had been to Chungking, 
nearly 900 miles further up the 
Yangtze from Hankow, an in- 
teresting conversation ensued. 
One of them had made the trip 
several years before in a Chinese 


junk and his account of it was 


thrilling. It had taken him six 
weeks to make the journey up- 
stream for they had to pass 
through vast gorges and beneath 
great cliffs. His junk had to take 
along forty or fifty coolies to pull 
her through the swifter currents 
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Bridge across the Yangtze River at Hankow. 


from foot paths along the banks, 
and at the most difficult rapids 
two or three hundred coolies had 
to be employed. Chungking was 
a port for the great plains of 
Szechuan which contained a popu- 
lation as large as that of the 
whole United States and which 
were practically cut off except by 
this arduous route from the rest 
of the world. They contain the 
most fertile and productive lands 
of all China. Due to their iso- 
lated position and the difficulty 
of access from the outside world, 
wheat sold here for ten cents a 
bushel and eggs for ten cents a 
dozen. On the return trip the 
junk was rushed down by the 
swift currents, dashed hazard- 
ously over~ rapids and around 
bends and accomplished the trip 


Left—Loading river 
junks with cargo on 
the upper reaches of 


the Yang‘ze. 


Right—A street in 
Chungkwantow, a 
typical Central 


China city. 


in a few days at great speed. 

The other had taken the trip more 
recently on one of the several small 
but very powerful river steamers 
that now make the run during the 
months of high water in four or 
five days. His account of the jour- 
ney was equally attractive, how- 
ever, and I was so charmed by my 
experiences thus far on China’s in- 
land waterways that I resolved to 
see much more of them and take 
that trip before many years went 
by. ue | 

We passed again through the 
flooded area and arrived back at 
Hankow in the course of a few 
days, the return trip being very 
much like the one up only more 
rapid, as we had the current with 
us. [ can earnestly recommend 

(Continued on page 109) 
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The Jersey Flyer leading Crow in the first race of the Raritan Bay Y acht Racing Association. 





The former boat was the winner. 


The Raritan Bay Yacht Racing Association 


“[ HE first point races of the sea- 
son in the Raritan Bay Yacht 
Racing Association were run off at 
the Raritan Yacht Club, Perth Am- 
boy, on July 7th and 8th. 

On the first day the sail boat 
races were held and there was just 
enough breeze to send the five con- 
testants around the 98 nautical 
mile course in good time. Tempest, 
owned by J. Housman, won on cor- 
rected and elapsed time. /ndian, 
N. J. McCan, was second and Ben- 
sonhurst, third. 

On July 8th, which was set aside 
for motor boat races, under a beau- 
tiful sky and with the water just 
rough enough to make it interest- 
ing, the cabin cruiser race was first 
started. The finishes were very 
close. Nine boats were started on 
their handicaps. Viking took 1 h. 
2 m. and 11 s. to complete the 9- 
mile course and won, followed by 
Lotto and Rascal. 

The 200 cubic inch race was 
starte 1 with two entries, the Jersey 
Flyer of Keyport Yacht Club and 


F 


Regatta 


the Crow of the Monmouth Boat 
Club of Red Bank. The race proved 
that the cubic inch displacement 
races will be most interesting in the 
future, as soon as more boats of this 
size are built. It was a very close 
race for the whole nine miles, the 
Jersey Flyer winning by the slight 
margin of 5 3/5 seconds. 

‘Then came the speed boat handi- 
cap race. Mr. Proal of Red Bank 
entered his fast boat Black Bird as 
scratch boat. As the handicaps were 
carefully laid out and the water 
was getting a little rougher there 
was plenty of excitement as the 
Black Bird began drawing up on 
the other contestants and after the 
second lap she had already over- 
taken all the four other boats except 
the Black Arrow and the Jersey 
Flyer. Suddenly, to the dismay of 
the crowd, the Black Bird caught 
fire and it was necessary for her 
crew to. jump overboard to save 
themselves. A lot of boats with 
lire extinguishers went to the rescue 
but could not save her and in five 


The finish of the Cruiser Race in the Raritan Bay Regatta. Lotto leading followed by Rascal and Ollanta. 


minutes a hole was burned through 
the side of the boat and she listed 
to port, filled, and went to the 
bottom, stern first. During the ex- 
citement the Black Arrow and the 
Jersey Flyer were fighting it out to 
the finish. The Jersey Flyer won 
by 1 m. and 54s. 

Sprite won in the semi-cruiser 
class, beating Skid by only 5 sec- 
onds, while Black Arrow won in 
the open ,boat class. 

Keyport went into the 200-cubic- 
inch race at the start with the most 
points on the Keyport trophy, do- 
nated to the Raritan Bay Yacht 
Racing Association, and by win- 
ning the speed boat race and get- 
ting second in the semi-cruiser race, 
has a good start to hold the trophy 
again this year. 

It was shown at this race that the 
public is taking a lot of interest in 
motor boating this year as there 
were hundreds of motor boats ly- 
ing along the course and the dock 
and shore were crowded with those 
watching the races. 











Auxiliary cruising yawl Sequoia, owned by W. H. Wheeler 


and designed by Tams & King. 
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Sequoia is fast under power as her 25 h.p. motor drives her 
at 8 miles per hour. 


The Auxiliary Jib-Headed Yawl Sequoia 


NEW auxiliary cruiser just 
out this year and which is at- 
tracting a lot of attention wherever 
she is seen, is the Sequoia, owned 
by W. H. Wheeler. The pictures 
of the boat which are reproduced 


herewith show that she is quite a 


departure from the conventional 
auxiliary cruiser. She is a knock- 
about yawl with a jib-headed rig 
which has heretofore been seen 
principally on racing boats where 
speed is of primary importance. 
On account of the fact that the 
jib-headed rig is faster on the wind 


The main cabin of Sequoia is most attractive. 


and is simpler, with less weight 
aloft, it seems that sooner or later 
cruising men are bound to recog- 
nize its merits, especially in the 
smaller size boats and particularly 
if some of the disadvantages of the 
rig for cruising purposes are elimi- 
nated, which can be done by the 
use of straight masts instead of 
curved and solid spars instead of 
hollow. Tams & King, the design- 
ers of this new yawl, recognizing 
the merits of the jib-headed rig, 
have used it in the new yawl with 


success. 


It has three built-in berths m addition to 


a stateroom forward of it. 


The new boat was built at City 
Island under the supervision of the 
designers. She is 45 feet 3 inches 
long over all, 35 feet on the water 
with a beam of 12% feet and a 
draft of 6 feet. The draft being 
kept as low as possible with a keel 
boat as her home port is to be Rye, 
N. Y., where the depth of water is 
limited. However, she carries 9,200 
pounds of lead on her keel which 
should give ample stability. The 
hull is powerful and the construc- 
tion is in keeping with her model, 
the planking being 1% inch yellow 
pine and the frames and keel of oak 
and amply heavy. 

lor power she has a 25 H.P. Fay 
and Bowen motor, which at 600 
R.P.M. should drive the yawl about 
eight statute miles per hour. 

She is unusually handsome be- 
low, the cabin being finished in 
mahogany. The main cabin has 
two built-in berths with wide tran- 
soms in front of them, with plenty 
of locker space and drawers and 
two buffets. Aft of these on the 
port side is a wide quarter berth 
and on the other side a large locker 
for suit cases, etc. Forward of the 
cabin on the starboard side is the 
owner’s stateroom, while on the 
port side opposite is the toilet room, 
the galley being directly forward of 
this and containing a Shipmate 
range, large icebox and all conveni- 
ences. In the forecastle are two 
transoms with pipe berths above, 
although the owner exnects to sail 
her with only one paid hand. 
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The new 26-foot Great Lakes Standardized Runabout powered with a Packard marine motor. 


20 miles an hour. 


This little runabout is capable of making 


A 26-foot Great Lakes Packard Runabout 


ACHTSMEN and those who 

are interested in the growth 
of pleasure boating have long felt 
that production, distribution and 
servicing of motor boats on the 
same basis as is now had for auto- 
mobiles was necessary. That this 
is now to become a fact is antici- 
pated from an arrangement just en- 
tered into between the Packard Mo- 
tor Car Company and the Great 
Lakes Boat Building Corporation. 

Purchasing and servicing of au- 
tomobiles have been made so easy 
that almost any person who has a 
job that pays him just a little more 
than necessary for existence can 
own a car. The acquisition of a 
motor boat and its upkeep, however, 
have often represented a problem 
that has kept the number of those 
who own and operate boats at a 
mere handful as compared with the 
great mass of people who ought to 
be enjoying the rivers and lakes of 
the country. 

This is the belief of the officers 
of the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany and the Great Lakes Boat 
Building Corporation and they have 
taken the first steps to change the 
situation. They have announced 
that a comprehensive plan has been 
adopted for scientific production, 
distribution and servicing of a new 
power boat which is designed to be 
for water travel what Packard cars 
are to the highway. 

The Packard Company will fur- 
nish standardized 6-cylinder marine 
motors which have been developed 
after a period of several years of 
intensive study and experimental 
work. These are strictly marine 
motors. The Great Lakes Boat 
Building Corporation will produce 
standardized hulls of the highest 
type and the finished boat will be 
distributed through the Packard 
Company motor car distributing or- 
ganizations. 

The Packard Company has 
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nearly 800 retail distributors and 
dealers in as many different cities. 
These it is believed will develop a 
volume of business great enough to 
bring the new standardized motor 
boat within the reach of a great 
number of people. Practically the 
entire plan is a duplication of the 
system developed by the automo- 
bile industry through which the 
general public is assured of receiv- 
ing greater value in both purchase 
price and service than is true of 
any other manufactured article— 
the result of reduced overhead cost 
through quantity production. 


Plans for service on the boat con- 
template the same efficiency as that 
displayed in the servicing of cars. 

This boat is to be a 26-foot ma- 
hogany runabout capable of mak- 
ing approximately 18-20 miles an 
hour. Pictures of one of the new 


boats accompany this article. Her 
striking appearance, generous free- 
board and rugged construction, to- 
gether with the performance of the 
power plant, which is asserted to be 
entirely free of vibration, give 
promise that the boat will handle 
well and take care of herself under 
any conditions. 


The 26-footer is offered with two 
arrangement plans, one of which 
provides for cockpits forward and 
aft for accommodating a party of 
seven, and the other with a single 
cockpit aft to accommodate a party 
of seven. In either case all controls 
are carried to the helmsman’s po- 
sition for one man operation. The 
specifications provide for cedar 
planked bottom, mahogany sides, 
decks and joiner work and the high- 
est type fittings. The upholstery is 
leather over box spring cushions. 


The cockpit of the 26-foot Great Lakes Standardized Runabout is unusually roomy 
and comfortable. 





Start of the Block Island power boat race. 


The Block Island Race 


i. unusually large fleet of both 
sail and power boats sailed in 
the annual Block Island Races 
which were held this year on July 
14th. In the sailing division, which 
started at eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon, twelve yachts got away to a 
fine start in a moderate S.W. wind. 
The largest was the schooner 
Vision and the fleet included the 
Larchmont “O” Class Betty, the 
“P” boats Nahma, Windward and 
Amoret, the handicap yachts Azor 
and Little Hope, while the smallest 
boats were Nutria and the little “S” 
Pronto, only twenty-eight feet long. 

The wind lightened after the 
start and then backed to south and 
freshened so that fast time was 
made down through the Sound. 
The wind lasted long to get the 
boats through on Plum Gut and out 
into Block Island Sound. The lead- 
ers went through the Gut about 
10:30 at night the smaller boats fol- 
lowing several hours later. The 
wind then lightened so that they. 
had a slow run across to Block 
Island where the leaders arrived be- 
tween five and seven A. M. After 
daylight a thick fog came in with a 
flat calm which prevented those 


E 


boats that were not lucky enough 
to have already finished from fin- 
ishing until late in the night and 
prevented their figuring in the re- 
sults. 
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Nueva, the winner, in the 10 ¢z.ound with /Vick leading her and Nandu on her quarter. 


The first boat to finish was the 
Betty, owned by Dr. H. L. Foss, 
on which were G. W. Ford, Sam 
Wetherill and Ed Payne, the two 
latter just back from the Bermuda 


Start of the sail boat race to Block Island. Left to right: Betty, Hamilla, Windward and Young Miss. 
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Nutria, owned by J. Hussey, which was seen for the first 
time in the Block Island Race. 


Race. Charlie Weyand’s Nahma 
finished fifteen minutes later and 
the Little Hope, owned by B. K. 
Sharp, finished at 5:51. When the 
allowances were figured the latter 
boat won on corrected time. 

In the power boat division. which 
was started at 12 o’clock, nine 
cruisers were set away on the one 
hundred mile run. The largest was 
the 60 footer Nick, owned by C. J. 
Haskell. A new boat this year 
which has been winning most of 
the races in which she started, the 
Nueva, owned by T. W. Brigham, 
was also a starter. This is a 40 
footer of rather unusual design and 
she created a great deal of interest. 

The leaders hung well together 
and: passed the sailing division 
while the latter were in Smithtown 
Bay, but. after getting out of the 


Sound they encountered fog and .. 


some of the boats had difficulty in 
locating the finishing line in Block 
Island. 

The first boat to finish was the 
Nick, which arrived at 9:17 P. M.., 
followed by the Nueva at 9:39 and 
the Halcyon at. 10:39. When the 
allowances were figured out the 
Nueva won by a comfortable mar- 
gin, Runaway being second and 
Kemah end, third. The accom- 
panying tables show the result. 





Detroit Yachtsmen Sail Long 
Distance Race 

The. annual long distance race on 
Lake St. Clair was sailed June 23 
and 24 and brought a fleet of eight 
sloops and four yawls to the start- 
ing line. This is a night race, the 
sloops starting from Detroit at 
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6 p. m., the 
yawls being sent 
away earlier, at 
4 p. m., so that 
all of the boats 
finished at about 
the same time. 
The Bayview 
Y. C.  success- 
fully defended 
the trophy when 
Lakewood, a 
class R_ sloop, 
sailed by Frank 
Senter, won on 
corrected time. 
She sailed the 
68-mile course in 
14 h. 25 m. and 
30s. Gray 
Haven, Detroit 
Yacht Club, fin- 
ished second, 
while Gypsy, 
Gross Pointe 
=. a. Was 
placed third. 


BLOCK ISLAND POWER 


Boat Owner Elapsed Time Handicap Corrected 
I ge re ee vials C. J. Basieel........ Oe 9:17 :07 
SN 8 care ete ageian H. A. Weatherbee... 10:58 :40 oe 45 10 :21 :36. 
PIE ono 0:04 6:0-s00he F. X. McHugh...... 11:24:20 1:50:20 9:34:00 
site cig rei nad W. A. Walters...... 20 :02 :50 2:58 :49 17 :06 :07 
Ree ee re T. W. Brigham..... 9 :39 :02 1 :32 :37 8 :06 :25 
| SS | are E. A. Jimenis....... 11:24:32 2312 16 9:12 :36: 
kee Shomo Miura ...... 10 :39 :04 1:01 :65 9:37:11 
SD ic dnte-da sok dkin & R. J. Haslinger..... 15:01 :30 3:38 :45 12 :22 :45 
RUNGWAY 2... csdecs L. M. Simmons..... 10 :43 :35 1 :43 :16 9 :00 :19 
SAIL BOATS Finish Corrected 
ye re aoe eee 61% Scratch 9:10 22:10 
MN bond Ch Seek ue Pe, Ge Be POS... 20 60 15 5:09 17 :54 
SSIES reo C a. Weene........ 56 io 5:24 17 :29 
CN ee BR aaa 52 1:35 8:21 19 :46 
Windward ........06 Ford and Sold....... 50% 1:50 6:20 17 :39 
NM dicta init protsea «Slaw C. A. Marsland...... 47 2:25 7 354 18 :29 
Little Hope .......- ~ eS See 47 2:25 5:31 16 :26 
NE i i a W. H. Hoffman...... 4314 3:00 7 :01 17 :01 
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The boats got away to a splendid 
start, a fresh southwest breeze tak- 
ing the eight sloops across the stari- 
ing line within 40 seconds. 

After a short delay on the second 
leg, when some of the boats went 
aground in Mitchell Bay, the sloops 
e#gain squared away, but had some 
difficulty in locating Point Huron 
Light on the last leg of the trip. The 
Gypsy got her bearings first and 
sailed in to the finish line in 14 
hours, 9 minutes and 12 seconds, 
but the time allowance gave her 
only third place. 

In the yawl class Joseph Good- 
man, after racing neck and neck 
with the Faustina over the same 
course, pulled away on the last leg 
of the trip and finished 52 minutes 
in the lead. 

The Chinook with a nice lead un- 
til the second leg of the race, ran 
aground and was helplessly left be- 
hind, finishing nearly five hours be- 
lind the Charlyn and six hours 
after the Faustina. 


BOAT RACE SUMMARY 











Wildfire, a new jib-headed schooner, owned by Chas. L. Harding, from designs by Herres- 


hoff, made her debut in the Eastern Yacht Club cruise. 


Yacht Club cruise this month. 


She will be seen in the New York 











Harpoon Wins Express 
Cruiser Championship 


Three events of first importance 
in power boat racing on the Atlantic 
Coast were run off on June 30th 
and July 1st and 2nd, starting from 
the Middletown Yacht Club on the 
Connecticut River. These were the 
A. P. B. A. Express Champion- 
ship; the Express Cruiser Cham- 
pionship of Long Island Sound, and 
the Express Cruiser Championship 
of the Connecticut River. In addi- 
tion, the Cruiser Championship of 
the Connecticut River was run at 
the same time. There was a good 





Middletown Yacht Club from which the Express Cruiser races were started. 
at the dock. 





The start of the Express Cruiser Championship race on the Connecticut River, 





Adriel Too 
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Harpoon, winner for the second time of the Express Cruiser Champicnship of America. 


entry list and the Harpoon, owned 
and sailed by Commodore M. §S. 
Cornell, again won in her class the 
Express Cruiser Championship of 
America. 

Nueva, a new boat, owned by T. 
W. Brigham, won the cruiser cham- 
pionship in her class, while Jolly 
Begar took the Connecticut River 
Championship. 


Alice W, a New 75-Foot 
Cruiser 

A new 75-foot power cruiser that 
has recently run her trials and left 
the yard of her designer builder, 
the Consolidated Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, Morris Heights, is the 
Alice W, owned by Grove E. War- 
ner. 

Entering the boat at the bridge, 
one’s first impression is roominess 
and comfort. An entrance from 
the main deck at the bridge leads 
down to the dining saloon. On 
either side forward there is a fold- 
ing Pullman berth. These do not 
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detract 1rom. the room yet give 
sleeping accommodations for two 


extra guests. From the dining 
saloon forward one steps down into 
a completely equipped galley, for- 
ward of which are the crew’s quar- 
ters. 


i 


The owner’s quarters are aft, en- 
tered by a sliding hatch from the 
cockpit, or through companionway 
forward from main deck. The 
lounge is aft, with extension seat 
berths on either side. In this com- 
partment the radio equipment is lo- 











Alice W, a new power cruiser, owned by Grove E. Warner, and built by the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp., 
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cated. Two single staterooms, 
toilet room and shower bath com- 
plete the suite. 

About amidships under a trunk 
cabin are the engines, two six- 
cylinder 534 x 7 in. model M R 
Speedways, developing 360 H.P. 


from their own designs. 











Start of the Star Class at Larchmont. 





There were from 25 to 32 of these little boats racing each day of Larchmont Week. 
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Keen Racing at Larchmont Race Week 


7. seemed like the old days before 
the War to look at the fleet that 
turned out at Larchmont this year 
tor the week of racing that was 
sailed July 21-28; for not only was 
the fleet larger than it has been in 
many years but it was particularly 
high class, and the addition of some 
new classes or the revival of some 
old ones, added greatly to the in- 
terest. The only thing that was 
lacking during the week were good 
breezes, for on only two days were 
the winds such as to give the yachts 
and skippers a fair test. Larchmont 
is usually noted for its luck in winds 
but this year something must have 
slipped a cog in the wind factory 
south of Long Island for nothing 
happened as it should have. 

The record for the number of 
starters was made the first day when 
138 boats crossed the starting line. 
The number of starters held up re- 
markably well during the week, 
there being from 120 to 125 every 
day except one, when the total was 
118. The fleet ran all the way from 
the Fifty-footers down to the little 





llapper Cat Class in which from 
eight to ten boats were racing, 
manned by boys who were Junior 
members of the Larchmont or some 
of the other Long Island Clubs. It 
would be well if all the yacht clubs 
on the Sound would encourage 
junior membership and get the 
youngsters interested in racing 
boats, even if the yacht clubs them- 
selves had to buy the boats for the 
boys to sail. From the racing be- 
tween these small boats it would 
seem that there will be no dearth of 
talent coming along to keep up the 
tradition of Sound racing, and the 
Regatta Committee were heard to 
remark several times that the 
youngsters frequently made better 
starts and showed more judgment 
than some of their elders. 

There was a new Regatta Com- 
mittee at Larchmont this year com- 
posed of Butler Whiting as Chair- 
man, the other members being Fred- 
erick Hoyt, J. C. Andresen, J. F. 
Mahlstedt, and R. W. St. Hill. All 
of these men have had long experi- 
ence in racing and the committee 


Start of the Victories. This class, in which 11 boats were racing, furnished some of the keenest 
starts of Larchmont Week. 





worked with a smoothness and pre- 
cision that lived up to the best that 
lLarchmont has produced in the past 
—and be it said that Larchmont al- 
ways had good racing committees. 
An innovation which this Commit- 
tee instituted was that of hearing 
protests during the week and ren- 
dering decisions so that everyone 
knew just where he stood in the 
series and the winners could be an- 
nounced after the last race of the 
week, without having to wait weeks 
or sometimes months before know- 
ing just how the boats stood. 

In the Fifty-foot class only two 
of the sloops were out, the Harpoon 
and the Virginia, but interest was 
added to the class by the arrival on 
Monday of the schooner Venture, 
owned by Aemelius Jarvis of Can- 
ada.. This vessel was the former 
50-footer /stalena, which has been 
changed into a schooner by Herres- 
hoff. The original mainmast had 
been stepped aft and carried a Mar- 
coni or jib-headed mainsail. With 
800 feet less ‘sail area she raced 
against the Fifties on time allow- 
ances and while she lost on two of 
the days when the wind was light 
and fluky, on the only day on which 
it blew she saved her time easily 
and beat out the Harpoon and Vir- 
ginia. 

Another class that attracted a lot 
of attention was the “Q” in which 
two new boats, the Grayling, owned 
by J. P. Morgan and designed by 
Herreshoff, and the Aquanno, 
owned by A. W. Stevens of Boston 
and designed by George Owen, 
raced. There is a marked differ- 
ence in these two boats, the Gray- 
ling being a beautiful production, 
long, lean, low and graceful, the 
Aquanno being a very large boat 
with lots of beam and freeboard 
and having excessive crown to her 
deck. Of the three races they 
sailed, one race was not finished 
within the time limit, another the 
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Aquanno won handily and the third 
was won by Grayling in the last few 
minutes after Aquanno apparently 
had the race tucked away. It is 
probable that this class will be a 
popular one in the Long Island 
Sound Racing Association next year 
as steps are being taken by the As- 
sociation to get a number of owners 
to build to it this winter. 

The “P” class has also come to 
life this year, and five boats were 
raced, including the Nahma, “Ad” 
Hanan’s former champion and now 
owned by C. L. Weyand, the Ah- 
meck, which came down from Bos- 
ton to race, the old Windward, which 
returned from Halifax, the Amoret 
and the Wianno. The racing was 
keen all the week, but the Ahmeeck 
was unfortunate enough to lose her 
mast on Friday, a day on which it 
blew very hard from the southwest. 
She was leading at the time and 
this mishap probably cost her the 
series. The Friday on which this 
happened was a most eventful day 
as no less than three boats lost their 
sticks, two of the smaller cats were 
capsized, one of the “O” class, the 
Maisie split her mainsail and the 
Virginia sprung her mast, while 
there were plenty of other minor 
mishaps. At no time during the 
race was it blowing harder than 
twenty to twenty-five miles, and 
the sea was fairly smooth so that it 
seems a commentary on the light- 
ness of the rigging when so many 
boats came to grief. It would 
seem that the margin of safety in 
rigging is drawn pretty fine when 
such a large percentage of the fleet 
got in trouble in a breeze such as 
may be expected three or four times 
during the season. 
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The new Class “Q” boat Grayling, owned by J. P. Morgan and 
sailed in the Larchmont series by Ralph Ellis. 


We cannot, of course, in this arti- 
cle analyze each day’s racing, but 
the series winners and those that 
finished second are given in the ac- 
companying table. 

On shore there was almost as 
much to do as there was afloat and 
the Larchmont Yacht Club, with its 
proverbial hospitality, arranged en- 
tertainments for the yachtsmen each 
night. The week wound up with 
a dinner given by Com. James B. 
Ford to the skippers and crews that 
won the various series, and the 
prizes for these events were given 
out at the dinner together with a 


Does any one recognize the 50-ft. Jsialena in this picture? 
She is owned by Commodore Aemilius Jarvis of Toronto. 


and is called Venture. 


The new Boston “Q” boat Aquanno, owned by A. W. Stevens. 


She raced three times against Grayling at Larchmont. 
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winner’s pennant to each boat, pre- 
sented by the Commodore. 
50-ft. Class Harpoon F. D. M. Strachan 
40-ft. Class Shawara _ C. B. Seeley 
Banshee Harry Maxwell 

tied for first place 

Larchmont O Class—Nimbus, E. 
P. Alker, first; Grey Dawn, P. H. 
Johnson, second. 

P Class—Nahma, C. L. Weyand, 
first ;-Amoret, P. G. Pfeiffer, second. 

N. Y. Y. C. 30-foot Class—Minx, 
W. H. Hoffman, first; Countess, J. 
B. Dunbaugh, second. 

Six-Meter Class—Grebe, H. B. 
Nevins, first; Priscilla, Johnson De 
l"orest, second. 




















She is now rigged as a schooner 









J. S. Appleby’s schooner Allure won in the Sound Schooner 


Class. 


Sound Schooners—Allure, J. S. 
Appleby. 

Glen Cove Jewel 
quoise, A. W. Hicks. 

First Division, Handicap Class— 
Red Wing, A. G, Hill. 

Second Division, Handicap Class 
—Mink, G. P. Granbery, first; Ta- 
mara IIT, R. S. Rowe, second. 

Third Division, Handicap Class 
—Robin Hood, G. E. Gartland, 
first; Acadian, F. E. Raymond, sec- 
ond. 

U Class—Tern, J. J. Slavin. 

Victory Class—Bois de Belleau, 
H. L. Curry, first; Blue Jacket, 
Commodore J. B. Ford, second. 

S Class—Tea Ticket, Herman 
Whiton, first; Pernab, F. Reming- 
ton, second. 

Star Class—Taurus, W. L. In- 
slee, first; Jrex, Ernest Ratsey, sec- 
ond, 


Class—Tur- 
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Blue Jacket Takes First 


Series in Victory Class 


The first series in the Victory 
Class, which ended on July 4th, 
was won by Commodore James B. 
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Amorita of the New York 20's had all the wind she wanted in the 


fifth race. 


man sailed the Blue Jacket, A. C. 
Andrews the N. A. R., while Bois 
de Belleau was sailed by her 
owner. 

Everything is set for the Inter- 
sectional Crew Race between the 


The Boston “P” boat Ahmeek after she lost her mast while leading in fifth race at Larchmont. 


Ford’s Blue Jacket, with Donald 
H. Cowl’s N. A. R. second and 
Bois de Belleau, owned. by How- 
ard L. Curry, third. Drake Spark- 


a 


The new Larchmont Regatta Committee. Left to right: Butler Whiting, Chairman; Frederick 
Hoyt, J. F. Mahlstedt, R. W. St. Hill and J. C. Andresen. 


Victory fleets of Lake Erie and the 
Sound, which will be sailed August 
21-22, as previously announced in 
YACHTING. 

The Victory Class of Long Island 
Sound will send two crews of three 
men each to Buffalo, where they 
will meet two crews from the Buf- 
talo Canoe Club in a series of races 
to be sailed on the eastern end of 
Lake Erie. The Buffalo Canoe 
Club will provide the four Victory 
boats and the races will alternate to 
windward and leeward and triangu- 
lar and be over courses of not less 
than nine miles in length. 

The crews to represent the Vic- 
tory Class Association of Long [s- 
land Sound have not been definitely 
selected at this writing. They are 
expected, however, to be the crew 
of the Blue Jacket—Drake Spark- 
man, Frank Moore and Jack Mc- 
Kean, and probably the crew of the 
Bois de Belleau, consisting of H. L. 
Curry, Gordon Curry and Tod Cur- 
rier. In the next issue of YACHT- 
ING we will have the complete story 
of this important intersectional 
event. 
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Two Florida Fishing Boats 


























design of these boats is seaworthi- 
ness, involving strength and the 
proper location of weights, absolute 
guarantee of power plant perform- 





















































A 42-ft. Florida fishing boat, designed by the Great Lakes Boat Building Corp. She has a speed up to 35 miles per hour. 


gens of the outstanding develop- 
ments in yachting and one 
that has had a marked effect on 
pleasure boat design, has been the 
increasing interest in boats suitable 
for Florida waters. Not only are 
a great many yachtsmen going to 
Florida every year but they are in- 
creasing the length of their stay in 
those waters to several months, so 
that most of them want boats for 
use while they are South, as the 
charm of Florida is, of course, its 
waters. 

The demand for boats for this 
purpose has been for two distinct 
types, one the purely pleasure 


craft and the other for boats for 
use for fishing. The demand for 
the latter type has become so great 
that prominent yacht builders have 
found it advisable to make a special 
study of the field. The Great Lakes 
Boat Building Corp. of Milwaukee, 
has made a special study of designs 
for Florida fishing boats which they 
are building for delivery in Florida 
and they have evolved two plans, 
one of a 31 foot boat and the other 
of a 42 footer. The plan's of these 
are shown herewith so that a com- 
parison can be had between the two 
sizes. 

An outstanding feature of the 


ance, which can be assured by thie 
use of twin screw installation lo- 
cated in a compartment with full 
headroom, and a range of speed for 
trolling from two to twenty miles 
per hour or better. The successful 
boat must also have enough cabin 
room for accommodating a party 
cf four over night and a large com- 
fortable cockpit aft for fishing, with 
a fishing well. They should also 
have a forward cockpit for use 
when using the boat for pleasure 
runs. All of these have been ac- 
complished, it would seem, in this 
Great Lakes design. The dimen- 
sions of the smaller boat are: 











A smaller 31-ft. fishing boat which has good living accommodations 
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as well as a large cockpit for fishing. 
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Length, 31 ft.; beam, 8 ft. 6 in. 
The choice of power plant is im- 
portant and with a twin screw in- 
stallation the owner is always as- 
sured of getting’ home when he 
wants to. The selection of the en- 
gine is contingent upon the speed 
desired. In boats of approximately 
31 feet in length a maximum speed 
of about twenty miles is the most 
satisfactory. In the Great Lakes’ 
31-footer provision has been made 
for the use of two six-cylinder 
Packard marine engines which give 
an ideal range of speed for trolling. 
The 42 foot boat is roomier than 
the smaller boat as, of course, the 
additional eleven feet in length al- 
lows more commodious quarters. 
In this boat the choice of three 
power plants are offered; one a 
pair of four cylinder 150 hp. 
Stearns; or two six-cylinder Ster- 
ling Sea Gulls, or else a pair of six- 
cylinder Fiat motors, and these dif- 
ferent plants offer a speed range of 
between 25 to 35 miles an hour. 





Mary Ann—A New Racing 
and Cruising Cat 


An interesting departure from 
the conventional cat rig is shown 
in the Barnegat Bay Champion, 
Mary Ann, owned by Judge Charles 
L. McKeehan of Philadelphia, and 
built by Morton Johnston of Bay 
Head, N. J., from a design by 
Charles D. Mower. Mary Ann was 
designed to beat the former cham- 
pion Scat and her record of seven 
firsts and one second out of eight 
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The racing cat Mary Ann, designed by C. 
D. Mower and owned by Judge Charles L. 
McKeehan. 


starts shows how well she accom- 
plished the purpose of her designer. 
These races included those for the 
Morgan and Sewell Cups, which 
are the most important trophies 
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raced for on Barnegat Bay waters. 

While designed for racing the 
Mary Ann is a good wholesome 
type of cabin cat with cruising ac- 
commodations and a large com- 
fortable cockpit for day sailing, she 
is of good substantial construction. 

The use of the Marconi rig was 
something of an experiment but 
proved very successful as she han- 
dles nicely and is fast on ail points 
of sailing. She is fitted with Pigeon 
hollow spars. 

This season four new boats were 
built to beat her but Mary Ann won 
the first two championship races 
sailed beating all the new boats and 
showing that it will be no easy task 
to lower her colors. 

Her dimensions are: Length 
over all, 28 ft.; length water line, 
22 ft. 4 in.; beam, 10 ft. 9 in.; draft, 
2 ft. 6 in.; sail area, 605 sq. ft. 





A 35-Foot Auxiliary Cruising 
Yawl 


The accompanying plans are of a 
keel auxiliary cruising yawl, de- 
signed by Ralph E. Winslow, At- 
lantic, Mass., for his own use. 

Mr. Winslow desired an auxili- 
ary that would be suitable for four 
persons to live and cruise on the 
entire yachting season, and one that 
would be able, comfortable, good to 
windward, seaworthy, good looking 
and without freak features. After 
much thought the yawl rig was de- 
cided upon in preference to the 
schooner or ketch as being the fast- 







































































Construction plans of 28-ft. cruising 


and racing cat Mary Ann, designed by Charles D. Mower. 
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Acccmmodation plan of 35-ft. over all cruising yawl, designed by Ralph E. Winslow. 


est and most convenient rig for this 
size of boat, a single master rig not 
being desired. The yawl rig gives 
room for a large awning over the 
cabin and cockpit, makes a perfect 
catboat under mainsail alone and 
with the help of a small motor the 
jib and mizzen will give good effi- 
ciency in strong breezes without 
using the mainsail. As fast a cruis- 
ing boat as possible was desired 
owing to the many chances there 
are to race auxiliary cruisers and 
for entering some of the ocean 
races. The hull is so shaped that 
she will be quite fast in light airs 
as well as in strong breezes. She 
will take a slight heel easily and 
then stop owing to her reserve sta- 
bility and heavy keel. 

As the design was made strictly 
for greatest efficiency under sail, a 
single cylinder 6 to 7% h.p. 2-cycle 
motor will be used. 

All sheets are on travellers and 
the spars and rigging are strong 
enough so that the back stays need 
be used only in very strong breezes 
when running or reaching. 

The cabin plan shows sleeping 
accommodation for two persons in 
the forward stateroom so that there 
will be a chance for the use of the 
galley and cabin at night sails and 
not disturb the watch off duty. 





Also the galley will act as a 
sort of a vestibule for remov- 
ing wet clothes so that the 
cabin will not be wet in bad 
weather. Special attention has 
been taken to give plenty of 
stowage for stores and spare 

















gear in the fore peak, lazarette and 
below the after deck. 

A craft of this sort can be built 
for from about $3,600 upwards, de- 
pending upon the builder, work- 
manship, locality, specifications. 

The sail plan is designed so that 
she will balance under any com- 

















‘or all three sails. 


bination of main, mizzen and jib 
Her principal 
dimensions are: Length overall, 35 
ft. 4 in.; length water line, 26 ft. 
4 in.; beam, 10 ft. 1 in.; draft, 5 ft. 
6 in.; sail area, 752 sq. ft.; ballast 
on keel, lead, 6,500 Ibs. ; inside, 500 
Ibs. 













































































































Lines of the 35-ft. over all crusting yawl. 
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Plans of a little 26-ft. over all ketch or 


A Small Auxiliary 
Sloop or Ketch 


To meet the demand of 
yacht sailors for a small 
cruising boat that can be 
used as a single hander, 
and at the same time af- 
fords good cruising accom- 
modations, the Casey Boat 
Building Company of Fair- 
haven, Mass., have recently 
designed and are building a 
little 26-footer of stand- 
ardized design that is “all 
boat” from her stem head 
to her boomkin. In de- 
signing this boat, the idea 
was to keep down the cost 
as much as possible and to 
give as much room as could 
be worked into a length of 
26 feet overall. The de- 
signers have accomplished 
this, and the little boat has 
good lines and pleasing sec- 
tions, though she is, of 
course, chunky to get the 


Yachtsmen all over the United 
States were shocked to hear of the 
sudden death of Addison G. Hanan 
on July 16th, at his country home at 
Port Chester, New York. For 
some ten years Mr. Hanan had suf- 
fered from a heart affliction, but 
his condition did not appear to be 
dangerous until shortly before his 
death. Mr. Hanan was forty-seven 
years of age and had resided in 
Prooklyn most of his life. 

It is probable that no name was 
as well known in American yachting 
circles as that of Mr. Hanan, who 
has been prominently identified with 
yacht racing and yacht designing 
for the last thirty years. For a long 
time Mr. Hanan has been consid- 
ered one of the best of American 
skippers and there was probably no 
man in this country who could get 
a boat tuned up as well and get as 
much out of her as Mr. Hanan. He 
had been sailing actively every year 
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sloop, designed as a single hander. 
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She has a lot of room in her. 


maximum of cruising ac- 
commodations. Her other 
dimensions are: Length 
water line, 21 ft.; beam, 8 
ft. 6 in.; draft, 4 ft. 3 in. 

She can be rigged either 
as a ketch or as a sloop, as 
one may desire. In the 
former rig she has 411 sq. 
ft. of sail, and in the sloop 
rig 443 feet. She has a 7 
H.P. engine turning a 
feathering propeller. Be- 
low she is laid out with 
three permanent berths and 
room for two pipe berths 
in addition, while there is 
head room of 5 ft. 8 in., the 
galley being in the after end 
of the cabin on the port 
side. She has an iron keel 
weighing about 2,000 
pounds which, with her 
hard bilges, will make her 
exceptionally stiff. The 
construction is unusually 
strong and she is well put 
together. 


Addison GO. Pana ]_——EEEEEE==s 


up to the present season, and he was 
making preparations to sail his Six- 
Meter Class yacht Bally Hoo at the 
time of his death, though he had re- 
cently sold his famous class “P” 
boat the Nahma and his class “R” 
boat, the Ariel. 

Starting in at an early age, Mr. 
Hanan and his brother, H. Wilmer 
Hanan, sailed with their father, 
John H. Hanan, in boats owned by 
him. He soon made a reputation 
for himself at a time when there 
were many skilful yachtsmen racing 
on Long Island Sound. 

In 1906-07 he was sailing the 
Gardner 40-footer Aspirant and at 
the same time owned the N. Y. 30- 
footer Nautilus. The latter year he 
owned the Seneca, one of the first 
class “P” boats under the Univer- 
sal Rule. In her he sailed in the 
International Races for the Canada 
Cup on Lake Erie and won in three 
straight races. At another time, 


racing for the same cup, he sailed 
the American boat J/rondequoit 
against the Canada, having been 
sent for to sail the American boat 
after the match seemed hopelessly 
lost. He arrived at Rochester with 
the score 2-0 in favor of the Ca- 
nadian boat, and though he had 
never sailed the /rondequoit before, 
he took the next three races. 

In later years he became known 
as an amateur designer, though all 
of the boats that he turned out were 
for his own use. He designed the 
class “P” yacht Josephine, follow- 
ing her with the Nahma in which 
he beat all of the other class “P” 
yachts and the Ariel, probably the 
fastest “R” boat yet designed. In 
the Six-Meter races last year he 
tried his hand at the British Inter- 
national rule by turning out Ball- 
hoo and L’Esprit, the latter being 
one of the boats representing this 
country on the International Team. 
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In the Lee of the Longboat 


By CAP STAN 


J we forget! 


Before the start of the Bermu- 
da Race we heard that— 

Half the boats wouldn’t go far 
beyond Montauk, and the other half 
wouldn’t find the Islands. 

It wouldn’t pay to take a chance 
—the Dry Navy would be mobilized 
to intercept the returning fleet. 

The yacht type would knock the 
everlasting daylights out of the 
sluggish fisherman type. 

The intrepid Captain Dingle 
would show the milk-fed amateurs 
that ocean sailing was a bit differ- 
ent from paddling a canoe on a 
Central Park Lake. 

That Memory should be barred— 
she was a racing machine, and 
would beat the fleet at least a day. 

That the crew of the 61’ Whis- 
tler, from Fall River, cast pitying 
glances toward their harbor-mate, 
the little 41’ Damaris. 

A sloop had a tremendous advan- 
tage over a schooner or yawl, and 
therefore Frank Draper’s Flying 
Cloud— 

The big boat would always beat 
the little fellow in hard going. 

* * * * 


A bunch of us had congregated 
at the bar of the hospitable Royal 
Bermuda Yacht Club, and were 
about to renew an acquaintance 
with a well-known gentleman, Tom 
Collins by name, when we were in- 
terrupted by a roar of disapproval 
and chagrin which came from the 
general direction of the club bulle- 
tin board out in the hall. Hasten- 
ing thither, we gazed spellbound at 
a cable dispatch from the States, 
describing the start of the race, in 
which the majority of the boats 
were referred to as—‘‘an odd look- 
ing lot. Some looked as if they had 
been built 100 years ago. Staunch 
enough, and heavily constructed, 
but they would need half a gale to 
make them move fast.” 
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Suffering Socrates! Can’t you 
imagine the stoic Bermudians, loyal 
to the last, awaiting the arrival of 
“an odd looking lot, built 100 years 
ago,” to besmirch the beauty of 
their wonderful Hamilton Harbor? 
Can’t you imagine the joy of such 
able designers as Fred Lawley, 
John Alden, and Bill Hand, at hav- 
ing their finest creations character- 
ized as medieval junk—to say noth- 
ing of the owners and crews of 
these antediluvian craft? 

However, no matter what may be 
his individual prejudice as to types, 
every yachtsman knows that the 
boats which faced the starter on 
June 12th constituted as able, hand- 
some, and seaworthy a fleet as ever 
gathered. Perhaps a visit to an 
oculist would help the writer of the 
above to remedy his astigmatic 
vision. 

3s te 

A lot of balderdash has been 
written about Memory, and the pro- 
test lodged against her. As for the 
protest, the committee, after care- 
fully considering the matter from 
every possible angle, decided that 
Memory could race, and that set- 
tles the matter. 

I inspected Memory in Hamilton 
Harbor after the race. She didn’t 
show the slightest effects of her 
trip either in hull or rigging—and 
she made the return trip in much 
tougher weather, in about five days, 
though one of the ablest and huski- 
est of the schooners took eight days. 
She has fine cruising accommoda- 
tions, and even with her tall rig, 
will take you there and back, albeit 
she sails a bit more on her ear than 
some others. What interested me 
most was, that not only did her 
Marconi rig survive the test, but it 
gave no trouble at all, and proved 
far easier to handle than a gaff rig. 
Bob Bavier stated emphatically that 
it had it all over the gaff rig for 
cruising—and Bob’s opinion carries 
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a lot of weight with me, [’ll say. 

Now, if Memory, with her 
rather overdone Marconi (for 
ocean work) can perform so well, 
how about a boat with a moderate 
jib-headed rig? Believe you me 
(with apologies to Nina W. P.), 
when the fog of: ignorance and 
prejudice has cleared away, the jib- 
headed rig will become pretty near 
as popular on cruising craft as it 
is on racers—and that’s going some. 

xk kx OK 

The tabulated results of the race 
hardly do justice to some of the 
boats, the mug-winners grabbing 
most of the publicity and glory. 
For instance, take the little 41 foot 
schooner Damaris. She didn’t win 
any prize. But her all-amateur 
crew, handicapped for a while by 
seasickness of some of its members, 
drove the little packet so hard and 
continuously that they finished in 
fifth place on elapsed time, defeat- 
ing a flock of larger and faster 
craft. All credit to Skipper At- 
water and his game crew—may 
they have better luck next time. 

K ok * 2k 

The only boat encountering a real 
hurricane during the race was Car- 
rol Brown’s Bagheera. It appears 
that they were poking along in a 
moderate westerly, with all their 
kites drawing, when an excited 
member of the crew erupted from 
the companionway—‘Hi, Skipper! 
Barometer’s gone down from 30.4 
to 28 in an hour!” Carrol Brown 
half fell down the steps to verify 
the reading only to dash madly back 


on deck. “Douse everything! On 
the run! Hurricane coming!” In 


a few moments a frantic crew had 
the canvas stowed. The hurricane 
seemed slow in arriving, so Carrol 
went below again to verify the 
reading. Presently a missile the 
size of a barometer hurtled through 
a hatch and splashed into the water 
a boatlength away. Carrol slowly 
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YPICAL of the many fine yachts © 
powered with the Dual Overhead 

Valve STERLINGS, MISS LIBERTY 

II has had several years of pleasurable 

service. 
There are records of 6 and 8 cylinder 
engines on almost daily duty ranging from 
5,000 to 60,000 miles a year at 15 to 
30 miles an hour. 
A result of constant endeavor, the STERLING Dual Valve engines, at speeds of 600 to 
1,500 revolutions, are quite capable of continuous marine duty. They develop remarkable 
power for their bore. 


5 Models, various adaptions, 15 to 600 H.P. 
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Every communication given courteous, individual attention. 


Sterling Engine Co., 
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The First Varnish 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


N. Y. A m. 


Long Island City 


127 West Ave. 


Factory in America 





THIS PRIMITIVE FACTORY 
was situated on the old Stuyvesant Farm at what is now 
about 6th St., near the East River, New York City. 
The painting shows Pascal B. Smith, the founder of 
our house and of the Varnish Industry in America, 
melting hard fossil gums for varnish in the small 
kettles then in use. 


1258 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 














3532 So. Morgan St. 
Chicago 











Extract from news item YACHTING for July 


Aesop and the 


Bermuda Race 
“Inside dope” on crew of winning Malabar IV 


—"certain member” interested in hav- 
ing boat equipped with modern radio 
for getting weather reports, time sig- 
nals and other mysterious things that 
can be heard but not seen. 
—‘ another member” skeptical, but in- 
fluenced “for sake of amusement.” 
‘ —"third member” had no use at all 
Listen For for radio. 
Station WCAU —combined efforts of “certain mem- 
285 metres ber” and “another member” were suc- 






















Market cessful in having installation made (by 
R . experts). 
eperts —letter received telling that race was 


won with aid of little bunch of wires. 


MORAL No. | 
“Never Condemn Before You Try” 


MORAL No. 2 
Let DURHAM Engineers tell you 
how easily your boat can be equipped 
for pleasure, sport and safety. 


Send for full details now 


Radio Engineers 


DURHAM & CO, 193 Marke st 
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climbed the companion steps, his 
usual beaming countenance a mix- 
ture of wrath, humiliation, disgust, 
and. 
Now we know who inserted the 
following “ad” in the Hamilton 
daily paper: WANTED: Barom- 
eter. Must have hand guaranteed 

not to slip. 
* 





* * 


Jack Parkinson may not have 
copped any of the silver with his 
trim little schooner Mary Ann, but 
he has a memento to show in the 
shape of a log rotator, scored and 
scratched by the teeth of a shark, 
or some other denizen of the deep. 
Says Jack: “We were sailing 
along, don’tcha know, and I looked 
back to see if the bloomin’ log had 
fouled up with gulf weed. And 
there was the log, don’tcha know, 
going right out to windward of our 
wake. A big fish had it right in his 
mouth, and was kicking up an 
awful fuss out there.” Jack backs 
up his story by producing the ro- 
tator, which shows every evidence 
of having been mistaken for break- 
fast food by some sea mammal. 

Yes! Yes! But what I’d like to 
know is, how much truth there is in 
the rumor that Mary Ann was 
equipped for the return trip with 
magnum vitae blocks ? 

2-6 

The proposed Transatlantic Race 
between Bill Nutting and his Grace 
the Duke of Leinster is definitely 
off, due to the Duke contracting a 
disease known as paralysis of the 
pocketbook, and, some claim, a 
more or less severe attack of chil- 
blains. Pretty tough on Bill, who 
has lived up to his end in every 
way, and on Syd Breese, who has a 


half completed boat on his hands. 
I hope someone comes along and 
bids in the boat, and will give battle 
next year. And if Bill wants to 
throw open the gates, he may find 
one or two other boats ready to 
face the starter on the day set for 
the long trek across the Western 
Ocean. 

ae oe 

Anyone who has been to Block 

Island this year will understand 
why the New York Yacht Club 
scheduled the first run of their 
cruise to that port. Oh you Roar- 
ing Forties and Fighting Fifties! 

a ee: ae 


By the time this meets your eye, 
Sherman Hoyt and his team mates 
will be giving battle on the Solent 
to the best which our British 
cousins can produce in the 6-meter 
class. Sherman is again at the helm 
of Lea, last year’s stand-by. The 
veteran Cliff Mallory will handle 
the stick on Clytie, another con- 
sistent performer last season. 
Young Henry Plant will sail Jn- 
gomar, a new boat turned out by 
Frederick Hoyt, while W. A. W. 
Stewart will handle Hawk, another 
new one, from designs from the 
veteran H. J. Gielow. The last 
two boats were designed for hard 
breezes. Clytie is an excellent all- 
round performer, while Lea should 
be the light weather ace, though 
a dangerous foe under any condi- 
tions when handled by an expert 
like Hoyt. While our team last 
year won the series, it was largely 
due to piling up points in two light 
weather races, the British boats ac- 
tually winning four of the six con- 
tests. As the prevailing winds are 
strong abroad, and the Britons are 


Challenger for the International 


The Race Committee of the Cen- 
tral Park Model Yacht Club have 
selected the class “C” sailing model 
yacht Slipper as the challenger to 
go to Canada after the Cup offered 
by the Canadians, while the Mari- 
onette is the choice of the Montreal 
Model Yacht Club, who pin their 
hope upon this fleet “C” boat to 
successfully outpoint and outfoot 
her American rival. 

The Slipper was designed and 
built by Mr.*Joseph A. Weaver, 
who is also her owner and who will 
sail her against the Canadian’s 
boat. The Slipper proved herself 
the fastest of the Central Park 
Model Yacht Club’s “C” class boats 
during several trial races which 
were keenly contested by several 
models on Fushing Bay, each skip- 
per struggling for the honor of be- 
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ing chosen to go over the northern 
border and try to lift the handsome 
silver cup that has been offered by 
the Montreal Siar for,this series 
of races. 

The Marionette was built and is 
owned by Mr. S. N. Levine, who 
will act as skipper for his craft. 
Little is really known regarding the 
qualities of Marionette, but rumors 
that have floated down to these 
regions hint that some fast models 
hover in Canadian waters and that 
Marionette is the fastest of the lot 
and is fully qualified to make the 
American boat hustle to win. On 
the other hand the Yankee model 
yachtsmen are quite confident that 
the cup will be brought to the land 
of the Stars and Stripes. 

The races will be held on Cham- 
bly Basin, which is located about 


famed for their rough weather 
ability, it looks as if our team had 
a tough nut to crack. Here’s hop- 
ing that Hoyt and his team mates 
turn the trick. 

K * *K * 


I hereby apologize to the yachts- 
men of Narragansett Bay for inti- 
mating, in the June issue, that 
yachting had died a peaceful death 
in their sector. For I have just 
received a circular, stating that the 
Conanicut Yacht Club, of James- 
town, will hold an invitation race 
for cruising schooners, yawls and 
ketches under 50 foot overall 
measurement on August 25th. Fine 
business. I hope they get a flock of 
starters, and the Editor of Yacur- 
ING and I will have a set-to if he 
doesn’t give his readers a full ac- 
count of the “doings.” 

Y ££" eS 


One of the pleasant surprises 
which awaited us at Bermuda was 
to see the little 40 foot auxiliary 
Sea Lure swinging easily at anchor 
in the harbor, her owner, Mr. 
George B. Doane, enthusiastically 
welcoming his countrymen at the 
finish of their long grind. Mr. 
Doane, a member of the Cruising 
Club of America, made the long 
trip to Bermuda solely to be pres- 
ent at the finish of the big race. 
Mr. Doane is not only an ardent 
supporter of ocean races for small 
craft—he belongs to the ever- 
growing fleet of American yachts- 
men who not only own seagoing 
craft, but actually use them the 
way they were meant to be used. 
My compliments to Mr. Doane— 
and may his tribe continue to in- 
crease. 


Model Race 


sixteen miles from Montreal. The 
yacht winning three out of five 
races will take the cup. The first 
race will take place on Saturday, 
August 1lith, the second contest on 
Monday, August 13th, and a race 
will be sailed each day thereafter 
until the coveted trophy is won. 

A Committee of Three will have 
full charge of these races, the lay- 
ing out of courses, timing, judging, 
etc. 





New Conditions for the Eagle 
Cup Race 


The Eagle Challenge Cup, one 0f 
the best known Model Yachting 
trophies, has had the conditions 
which have governed competition 
for it changed so that it will be 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Fh othe King. 





HUN TLE 


& PALMERS 
BISCUITS 


READING & LONDON, 
ENGLAND 








‘he Sweetmeats 











“A Biscuit 
for 


Everybody's Taste” 


of Kings 


By Appointment to 
HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE V 
H. M. The King of Italy 


H. M. The King of The Belgians H.M The King of Sweden 


The Imperial House of Japan 


H. M. The King of Siam H. M. The Queen of Norway 


H. M. The Queen Mother of Holland 


LTHOUGH there is every reason to 

A call Huntley and Palmers Bis- 

cuits “The Sweetmeats of Kings” 

they are also enjoyed and com- 

mended by particular people all over the 
world 


Obviously, the rare goodness of these finest 
bits of bakery must have been constant to 
create this far reaching influence. Nothing 
else but ever supreme quality and the zenith 
of appetizingness in making fine biscuits could 
have induced an ever increasing demand for 
them in the United States, the United King- 
dom of Great Britain, the continent of Europe 
and, in fact, all the principal markets of the 
world. 


In this way it has been possible, literally 
speaking, to bring to your door these products 
of long experience in the art of making the 
world’s finest biscuits. So you can now, with 
countless others, enjoy the aristocrats of fine 
biscuits—as it were, ““The Sweetmeats of 
Kings.” 

it high-grade grocers cannot supply you write 


RIDGWAYS TEA CO., 
60 Warren St., New York 


HUNTLEY & PALMERS 


Famous Biscutts 


SOLE AGENTS 


NEW YORK 


U.S. A. Ridgways Tea Co. CHICAGO 
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The 34-foot Gordon Specialized Cruiser Bingo, powered with a 55 H.P. Kermath engine. 


She does about 14 miles per hour. 


OF INTEREST TO THE SKIPPER 


The New Gordon 
Standardized Cruiser 


When the Gordon Boat Building 
Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., brought 
out a 32-footer last year as a stand- 
ardized cruiser she attracted a lot 
of attention. Since that time the 
company has developed this cruiser 
until now she has been lengthened 
out to 34 feet, with a little more 
beam added so that she is one of 
the finest examples of a sea going 
power cruiser on the Atlantic Coast. 
That this is so may be seen from 
the pictures reproduced here of one 
of their recent boats, the Bingo, 
built for Mr. Soule. The dimen- 
sions of this boat are length over 
all 34 ft., beam 9 ft. 3 inches, draft 
3 ft. 

Realizing that most of the time 





The cockpit should be a place to live in, as it is on this 
Gordon cruiser Bingo. 
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afloat is spent in the cockpit all of 
the Gordon boats have a large cock- 
pit with room for easy chairs and 
a broad transom seat across the 
after end. Below, the Bingo is fin- 
ished in mahogany with two large 
sleeping transoms, the backs of 
which are hinged to form upper 
berths so that they will sleep four 
people comfortably below. The 
galley arrangement is very com- 
plete. The galley is at the after 
end of the main cabin with an ice 
box on one side, the top of which 
can be used as a dresser and stove 
space, dish racks and the like on 
the other side. A _ completely 
equipped toilet room is forward. 
The boats are powered with one 
of the new 55 H.P. Kermath motors 
installed under the cockpit deck, 
where it is entirely out of the way 


and yet accessible through large 
hinged hatches. 

Speaking of the trip made in de- 
livering one of these boats, Mr. 
Gordon, the builder who took her 
to Lake Oneida, N. Y., writes: 

“We ran to Syracuse from our 
plant in Greenpoint three days, 
logging approximately 350 miles 
through 23 locks and up and down 
Lake Oneida. Each day the motor 
ran better and better. The absence 
of vibration is remarkable and the 
smoothness of running, quietness 
and steadiness of the motor is some- 
thing you can be highly compli- 
mented upon. On one day we ran 


16 hours without turning the 
switch. Either independent system 


works equally well and the two 
together gave the boat nearly a mile 
more speed. The most remarkable 





Cabin of Bingo looking aft towards companionway aad 


galley. 
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Free sample 
on request 
write —~ > 
rm tad Inc. 
60 Warren St, 
New York. 


Highest Honors 
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LORIOUS TEA! Its fragrance has 

the fascination of far off sunlit valleys 
—and the unknown; it has the zest, scintil- 
lant, brilliant, alive—ever challenging to 
satisfy the keenest palate; it has the influ- 
ence of calm, quieting the tempestuous like 
a flood of sunshine. But to know this heri- 
tage of really choice tea, drink 


“THE FINEST TEA 
THE WORLD PRODUCES” 
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thing about the motor is the eco- 
nomical amount of gas it uses. As 
you know, we have a bunch of 20's 
from you and they use very little 
gas. Checking up our gas, we 
found we had used only about 40- 
odd gallons on our whole trip. We 
could not believe this at first, but it 
is a fact that these motors hardly 
use any more gas than your 20’s. We 
naturally used a lot of oil, as the 
motors had been run hardly any. 
We don’t use the choke, it isn’t 
necessary.” 


Scripps New Model F4 Shows 
Exceptional Power 


One of the things which marine 
engine manufacturers have been 
striving for during the past years, 
has been the reduction of piston 
displacements in motors to obtain 
a given power, bringing them more 
nearly in line with the advance of 
automotive development in this re- 
spect. Steadily the size of the cylin- 
ders have been reduced until now 
it is possible to get 1 H.P. for each 
3 to 4 cubic inches of piston dis- 
placement, whereas a few years ago, 
double or treble this displacement 
was necessary for each unit of 
horsepower. 

In the new type F4 Scripps 
motor, recently placed on the mar- 
ket, this progress is most strikingly 
shown. The Scifipps Company 
state that the model has been under 
development for several years and 
was only brought out this year at 
the Motor Boat Show, after they 
were satisfied that they had gone 
as far as possible at the present 
time in respect to horsepower per 
cubic inch of piston displacement. 

Unusual attention has been given 
to strength, yet with every part 
sufficiently heavy to stand 100 per 
cent. overload, the engine weighs 
only 550 pounds with 220 cubic 
inches of piston displacement and 
develops up to 70 H.P. at 2600 
R.P.M. The power curve was still 
going up at 2600 R.P.M., which was 
the highest point at which the en- 
gine was run. A test was made 
recently of this engine in the pres- 
ence of John L. Hacker, the well- 
known Detroit naval architect, re- 
sults of which are shown in the 
following table 

Starting in at 25 H.P. at 800 
R.P.M., the power line shows a 
true curve at different speeds up 
to 70 H.P., which means that they 
are getting 1 H.P. for each 3.2 cubic 
inch of piston displacement at that 
speed. Here is the result of the 
test. 

MOS acess wkcee bee 25. hp. 
TID, dvcccs way tea 32.5 h.p. 
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New Scripps Model F4 which shows 70 H.P. 


on 220 cubic inches of piston displacement. 


SS eer ey 39 hp. 
IME, ae oo odd sade 45 hp. 
CS Se eee eee 50 hp. 
8 Eee 55 hp. 
MINES... cen cs cte te 59.5 h.p. 
EY SENMES windiest oven 63 hp. 
Serer ire 67.5 h.p. 
BPE TOM, cass acee sees 70 hp. 





Elto Wins at British Regatta 


Ole Evinrude’s Light Twin Mo- 
tor, the Elto, is not only carrying 
off the honors at American races, 
but is also winning first place in 
outboard motor races abroad. A 
cable just received by Mr. Evin- 
rude from London, tells of the Elto 
winning the Silver Championshin 
Cup and also another Silver Cup 
for completing the course in the 
fastest time in the races sponsored 
by the British Motor Boat Club, 
held on the Thames River. Over 
a one-mile course the Elto finished 
1/3 of a mile ahead of the compet- 
ing motors, which included the lead- 
ing British and American makes of 
outboard motors. 

From Major J. W. Robson, of 
the Ensign Motor Supply Company, 
Vancouver, B. C., also comes the re- 
port to Elto headquarters, of the re- 
sults of the outboard motor race 
held at Victoria on May 26th. 





A Connecticut Yacht Agency 


Walter B. Brash, connected for 
several years with the Dauntless 
Shipyard of Essex, Conn., as gen- 
eral manager, has opened an office 
(on his own account) as yacht 
broker for the sale and charter of 
yachts and the handling of marine 
engines and accessories, at Essex, 
Conn. There is a great deal of 
awakened interest in yachting at 
Hartford and on the Connecticut 
River. Mr. Brash will be in a po- 
sition to offer the best yachts on 
the market to anyone desiring to 
purchase, and he has exceptional 
facilities for disposing of yachts 
that may be offered for sale. He 
asks all owners desirous of selling 


to send particulars. and photographs 
of their yachts to him at Essex. 
At a later date he expects to open 
an office in either New London or 
New Haven. 





Fresh Butter for the Cruise 


In the Bermuda Race there was 
a good deal of uncertainty among 
the skippers of the yachts as to 
how they could keep their butter 
on a long cruise where the ice was 
sure to give out. The matter was 
solved on a number of boats by 
James Rowland & Co., 84 Hudson 
Street, New York City, who pro- 
vided Gold Seal Butter in special 
tins ranging from one-half pound 
to twenty-five pounds. This but- 
ter keeps indefinitely without ice 
as it is sealed in air-tight cans, and 
not only remains sweet, but doesn’t 
have the taste that one associates 
with foreign canned butters. Those 
that used it in the race are con- 
tinuing to lay it in for cruising pur- 
poses. If there is no ice, the but- 
ter can be kept hard in the warm- 
est weather by wrapping a cloth 
around the can and keeping tlie 
cloth moist. You cruising men who 
put up with local butter wherever 
you can buy it along the cruise, 
should test the quality of this Gold 
Seal canned variety. 





Eagle Cup Conditions 
(Continued from page 102) 
sailed for as a Challenge Cup under 
the auspices of the Model Yacht 
Racing Association of America. 
Invitations have been sent out to 
all of the Model Yacht Clubs in the 
Association to enter a race for this 
Cup to be held cn the last Sunday 

in September. 

Under the terms of the race, as 
drawn by the Association, each 
club will be entitled to send up 
three boats for the race, which will 
be run on the point system, the total 
score of each club’s team being 
taken to determine the winner. The 
boats in Class B, C and D, Model 
Yacht Racing Association rating, 
are eligible, and they will be raced 
together with the regular time al- 
lowance allowed between the classes. 
The boats of the old 36-inch class 
will probably all measure into Class 
D. The race will be sailed on open 
water, but the course has not yet 
been selected and will be announced 
in the next number of YACHTING. 
Entries close September 12th. This 
does not mean that Clubs will have 
to name their boats at that time, 
but formal notice of their intention 
to send a.team should be received 
by that date. 
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Mimi B—one of our 53-footers 





We build yachts complete and there 
is no divided responsibility. Our 
20th Century Motor, which we build 
in our own shop, is one of the lead- 
ing engines. We are in position to 
build you a complete yacht, fur- 
nished and equipped, at prices that 
cannot be equalled when construc- 
tion and finish are considered. Let 
US figure on your new yacht for 
next season. 






AND 








6Cylinder, 6%” x 8%" 65 H.P. 
Engi 


Twentieth Century ine 


N. Y. Yacht 


Launch 


Engine Co. 
Morris Heights 
NEW YORK 
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CHINA FOR YACHTS 


HE finest china for yachts 
and houseboats may al- 
ways be had at Ovington’s. 


Whether you want a sim- 

ple set or one more elabo- 

rate, it is well to know 

Ovington’s, whose excep- 

tional facilities and 75- 

year-old experience are at 
~ your call. 


OVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 
Fifth Avenue at Thirty-Ninth Street 
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“The motor that crossed the Atlantic” 


The SCRIPPS 


is the choice of the experienced 





—not because of a few special features— 
but because it is thoroughly worthy all 
the way through. Because the co-ordina- 
tion of skilful design—high grade materials 
and conscientious workmanship results in a 
motor that will deliver consistent and con- 
stant service under all conditions. 


The class of people who own SCRIPPS 
motors are those who demand results. For 
seventeen years the SCRIPPS has given 
results in the shape of power, quietness, un- 
failing 1eliability and long endurance be- 
yond comparison with any other marine 
motor. 


Measured by the long and satisfactory 
service that is built into every SCRIPPS 
motor—it is the most economical you can 
own. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON ALL SIZES 





D-2 10-12 H.P. MD. 

15-18 H.P. HLS. } $650.0 
F4 15-40 H.P. MD. 

40-60 H.P. HS. } 750.00 
E4 30-45 H.P. MD. 

45-70 H.P. HS, [$1250.00 
E-6 40-60 H.P. MD. 

65-100 H.P. HS. }s1750.00 


including electric starter. 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY 
5833 Lincoln Avenue Detroit, Michigan 
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SAILS BY 
Cousens & Pratr 


274 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








ou your clothes 


Ever-Warm 
Safety-Suit 


Will Add Joy and Com- 
fort to Your Cruise 
Positive protection 
against drowning or ex- 
posure. Brings absolute 
peace of mind. | ae 8. 
Navy uses—S. 58. — Com- National Life 


panies recommend 
the only life-saving de Preserver Co. 


pone gy 2 oe — bx Dept. 30, 1! Broadway, W.Y.C. 
under an LL 

Pacific Coast Agents 
conditions. Write for Booklet 315 ane Life Buildi 


rs Renta! 
Soeete n aah far tataie ttle, Wash. 
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OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING OF 


YACHT SAILS THAT SET 


For racing or cruising boats. Our 
samples and prices will please you 


GC, E. BECKMAN CO. Sedlerd, 


New Bedford, Mass. 








YACHT: FLAGS 


and 
PRIVATE SIGNALS 


Made of U.S 


Standard Wool Buntins 





On Memory to Bermuda 
(Continued from page 83) 


around for a couple of hours. 
Shortly the wind came in. strong 
from §S.S.W. with rain squalls and 
heavy puffs but we carried: on all 
night with full mainsail and  miz- 
This night the boats astern of 
us reported heavy W. and N.W. 
squalls, some of them running un- 
der squaresail, showing what dif- 
ferent breezes there were in the 
Stream that night. The 14th, 
dawned wet and cloudy but the 
same breeze held, well forward of 
the beam, sea rough and confused, 
but we made fine weather of it. 
Toward midday the squalls in- 
creased in strength so we lowered 
away and tucked a reef in the main. 
This was our first experience in 
lowering away and it was very 
gratifying to see how easily the sail 
handled. We just set up the 
weather lift, slacked the halliard a 
few feet, trimmed main in flat and 
let go the halliard, keeping on our 
course all the time. The free end 
of the main halliard had been made 
fast to the head of the sail for a 
downhaul and this enabled us to 
lower away without luffing. 

The reefed main was set in a few 
minutes but the breeze kept on 
freshening. Before long she began 
to bury the lee deck and the sea 
made up, seemingly from all direc- 
tions, so that it was necessary to 
lower away the main and shortly 
after even the mizzen was taken in 
as the squalls increased in violence 
with each puff. 

This afternoon the 14th, marked 
48 hours from Montauk and our 
distance run showed 400 miles; not 
bad considering two hours of calm 
the evening before. And we were 
still on the line. These distances 
and locations were from observa- 
tion and checked well with the log, 
one I had used in a previous Ber- 
muda Race in Hyperion. 


Shortly after we were down to 
staysail we- sighted a large schooner 
on our lee quarter and at first 
thought she was a rum runner. 
Through the glasses we could see 
she had on foresail and staysail and 
was slowly coming up on us. When 
we had been under staysail for two 
hours we made out that she was our 
largest competitor, the scratch boat, 
Seafarer, a _ beautiful Lawley 
schooner. That would never do, so 
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we set the mizzen and started to 
travel as Memory had never gone 
before; spray over everything but 
no solid water. We seemed to jump 
from one crest to the next on the 
short steep cross seas and our lee 
deck was awash with only this shor 
sail on her. 

To one who has raced the 40’s 
on the Sound for years and never 
saw one reefed, it was a revelation, 
as it must have been to the people 
on Seafarer, for in two hours we 
had her almost out of sight astern. 
The log, showed a speed of 10.7 
knots during this stretch, though | 
think it must have overrun due to 
the confused sea. 

This was the worst weather we 
had during the race, and it satisfied 
us that Memory could take care of 
herself in any weather we would 
encounter. Contrary to some re- 
ports we were never hove to going 
down, and this two-hour stretch 
under staysail was the nearest ap- 
proach to it. Shortly after dusk 
ir started to ease up and we gradu- 
ally got on more sail, the wind still 
holding forward of the beam but 
quite light. 

The morning of the 15th dawned 
clear with the wind almost gone. 
Balloon jib and mizzen_staysail 
drawing but the heavy seas still 
holding it was not long before we 
took otf mainsail and for 12 hours 
we held on any course the sails 
would show a tendency to fill on. 
Our speed was barely sufficient to 
give steerage way and it was very 
discouraging. Our hopes of making 
a fast run were gone. This day’s 
run showed but 75 miles. 

Saturday morning the 16th came 
in light but about 10 A. M. we got 
a hard squall from the S.W. with 
lots of rain. This only lasted for 
a half hour and it rained so hard 
the sea did not make up. We car- 
ried full sail through this. When 
it was over the wind died and we 
were practically becalmed until 
2:30 when a very hard N.W. squall 
hit us. This was the first free wind 
we had seen and we made the most 
of it. For an hour and a half we 

drove her under full sail and prayed 
that it would last, but about 4 P. M. 
it let up and the rain stopped. 

At 4:30 we sighted what we had 
been looking for, the steamer from 
Bermuda, bound for New York. 
She was about eight miles to the 
west and it gave us a wonderful 
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check on our position, which we had 
figured about 60 miles from the 
Islands. The sky cleared and wind 
held light S.W., and we kept on 
our course until ‘about 10:30 P. M. 
when Gibbs Hill Light was sighted 
about a point on the weather bow. 
Shortly after St. David’s Light was 
made out and shaping a course to 
just clear the outer reef we beat up 
to the finish with a very light head 
wind and crossed the line about 3 
A. M. on the 17th. After finishing 
we had to wait for daylight then 
ran over to quarantine under power 
and on to Hamilton. The week we 
spent on the Islands was “enjoyed 
by all.” It would take a book to 
tel] about it. 





Prize Winners in the Bermuda Race 

Malabar IV. Winner of first 
prize, Class A, donated by YACHT- 
inc. Winner of prize for best cor- 
rected time, all boats in one class, 
donated by New Haven Journal- 
Courier. 

Memory. Winner of first prize, 
Class B, donated by Royal Ber- 


muda Yacht Club. Winner of 
match race with sloop Flying 
Cloud. 

Wanderer. Winner of prize for 


boats with clipper bows or straight 
stems, donated by John G. Alden. 

Sea Call. Winner of prize for 
boats with entire amateur crews, 
donated by Com. Paul Hammond. 

Lodona. Winner of match race 
with /sabel Q, for prize presented 
by Melville R. Smith. 

Flying Cloud. Winner second 
prize, Class B. 

Dainty. Winner second prize, 
Class A. 





From New York to Halifax 

(Continued from page 77) 
gan to rain, so we had a long, slow 
drift down the coast and didn’t 
creep in to Yarmouth outer harbor 
till 1:20 the next morning. Our 
bunks felt very good that night, but 
by nine o’clock we were under way 
with a clear nor’wester blowing, 
and had a delightful run through 
the islands and passages below Yar- 
mouth. By 7:30 that evening were 
anchored off Barrington, having 
used our power launch to tow us 
the last mile when it fell calm. 

(To be continued ) 





Cruising on the Rivers of China 
(Continued from page 85) 


cruising on the rivers of China to 
any who are fond of travel in 
Strange waters and a small launch 
Or power cruiser is the best type of 
boat for the purpose. 
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Spend your summer’s outing here. 
miles from the mainland, off the Rhode Island 
Two daily boats from New London, 


Providence, and Newport. 


The Spring House 


is an attractive hotel offering many rooms with 
bath; orchestra; dancing afternoon and evening. 
Block Island is headquarters of the Atlantic 
Tuna Club; finest surf bathing on the coast; golf; 
tennis; motoring; flying; fishing. 
For further information write 

E. R. PAYNE, 


When winter comes it’s summer time at Punta Gorda, 
Florida, on the Gulf of Mexico, the Sportsman’s 
Stop at Hotel Punta Gorda. 
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| Trial size 10 cents. Booklet free. 
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Send for our Booklets, 
“Marine Glue—Wh 
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“How to make Your Boat Leakproof,” and 
at to Use and How to Use It.” 

JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUES IN ALL THE VARIOUS GRADES 
Each grade is for a different purpose. IT IS IMPORTANT THAT YOU 
USE THE GRADE WE RECOMMEND. Any old boat so long as the 
frames are in fair condition can be made watertight by following the 
instructions in the above booklets. This applies to anything that floats 
from a canoe to a yacht, 
Put your leak troubles up to us—we will help you to stop them. 

For sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses; Hardware, Paint 
and Oil and Snorting Goods Dealers 
L. W. FERDINAND & CO. 


wood or steel. 








152 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 








Model Marine steam engine, 
pg %”, made of bronze, 


Complete power plant: en- 
boiler and torch, 


Send “100 - stampe fer 
catalogue to 
Model Machine Shop Co. 
415-17 East 7ist St. 
New York City 





The Thompson Automatic 
Feathering Propeller 


is the only satisfactory wheel for an auxiliary. 

It reduces drag to a minimum, and sets at ab- 

solute neutral when boat is under sail. 

NOYES MACHINE CO. Front Street 
So. Portland, Me., U. S A 
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Send for Catalog. 
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